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many bad actors go before they die.” 1 


don’t know that this definition of this 


word has found its way into any of the 
dictionaries as yet, but it certainly ought 
to. In the first place, I should never 
have been asked to write about vaude- 
ville, because, for cne thing, I Know very 
little about it nowadays, and, for an- 
other, | have got a grudge against it. 
Vandeville has robbed me of too many 
happy hours in the variety theatres to 
ever expect a boom from me. I feel 
quite sure that I am not the only dra- 
matic critic who is free to confess that 
that there was once a time a good varl- 
ety show was the spice of his life. And 
why not? What could be more restful 
and soothing to a man tired out by re- 
viewing a long series of “new and orig- 
inal American plays,” from more or less 
foreign sources, than to find a quiet 
afvernoon’s intellectual fun in watching 
the performance of first-class acrobats, 
erudite dogs, or listening to the dulcet 
strains of a first-class serio-comic. Now- 
adays if a dramatic critic goes to a 
vaudeville performance he finds the 
greater part of the headlines are made 
up of dramatic extinct volcanoes, names 
which in many instances have outlived 
their usefulness and cleverness on the 
legitimate beards and now distended out 
of all proportion to their worth are 
starred at the head of the performance. 
Some cf them fortunate 
enough to secure these short plays; in 
that they may be pardoned, but 
even then it’s altogether too much like 
werk for a critic to sit down and enjoy 
their performance. I don’t think I ex- 
aggerate the case at all when I say that 


have been 


case 


there are hundreds of true lovers of 
variety show who are kept away from 
ifie performances by the number of 
plays which are now infected into the 
bill. 

Again, it 


takes a highly clever actor 


HOBBIES OF VAUDEVILLE MAN- 
AGERS. 
average 


While the vaudeville 


ager never strays very far from one’ or 


man- 


the other of the houses under his direc 
tion, he invariably has some hobby or 


fad in which he seeks recreation and 


surcease from worry. 

Oscar Hammerstein steals away from 
the cares of the Victoria Theatre ‘*o 
write orchestral scores which are really 
played hy real orehestras other than his 
own. 

F. F. Proctor spends his brief periods 
of rest in his automobile. *He belongs 
to the Larchmont Yacht Club, but 
“eaves yacht racing to his son, F. F. 
Proctor, Jr. 

B. F. Keith quiets tired nerves by 
using the long distance telephone, This 
acts like soothing syrup. At the head 
of his bed is a long distance ’phone and 
when he feels insomnia hovering in the 
vicinity of his couch, he calls up Phila- 
lelphia and gets the statement of re 


a 
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What | Don't Know About Vaudeville 


By AGTON DAVIES. 


to adapt himself to the new environment 
of-a vaudeville. Between him and the 
iegitimate variety performers there is a 
wide gulf fixe i—one of those gulfs which 
no suspension bridge can ever span. The 
actor, in nearly every instance, regards 
his dip into vaudeville as a-vast con- 
descension on his part, and looks down 
on the legitimate variety actor as a be- 
ing belonging to an essentially. lower 
being of a_ distinctly crude: 
grade. The variety man meanwhile de- 
tests the interloping actor with all his 
The fact that the star of the mo- 
ment draws just about three times as 
big a salary as he does is enough to 
madden him, but there are usualle 
abundant .cther reasons as well. 

I have yet to meet an actor even 
among those few who have really scored 
big -hits in vaudeville who have a good 
word to say for it. Of course, they near- 
ly always preface their denunciations 
with a request that they must not be 
quoted—probably because they might 
want to return to vaudeville some day 
—but that doesn’t lessen the force of 
their roasts in the least. Even so hign 
salaried a vaudeville star as Miss Lillian 
Russell looked as elated as a child just 
out of school when I met her in the foyer 
of one of the Broadway playhouses on 
Monday night. I was astonished to see 
her there, as I thought she was stil: 
drawing in three thousand dollars a 
week for singing four songs twice a day, 
so when I asked her “What does this 
mean. Are yeu no longer a Proctoress?” 
she replied: “Thank heavens, no. Lit- 
tle Lillian has packed her little dinner 
pail away in lavender and is going to 
be a lady again until next March.” From 
which remark I gathered that even in 
Miss Russell’s exceptional case all that 
vaudevilles is not Valenciennes. 

The whole method of the variety stage 
is so different to that of the regular 
boards that IT cannot see why the average 
actor sheuld ever expect that he could 


orbit, a 


soul. 


ceipts from his million-dollar house. 
Perey Williams finds relaxation and 
pleasure in writing lurid melodramas 
he sends on the road under an 
pardon, [| mean a nom de 
incidentally makes money 


which 
alias—beg 
plume—and 
with them. 


J. J. Murdock, head of the Western 
Booking Association, goes in for ama- 
teur photography. He acquired this fad 
in a peculiar way. His wife (the Girl 
with the Auburn Hair) had been a 
camera fiend of long standing and like- 
wise the butt of her husband’s humor 
on the subject. One day when they were 
ascending Mt. Low, in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, she persuaded Mr. Murdock to 
press the button. ‘The pictures came 
out finely and Mr. Murdock was doomed 
from the movement he looked upon the 
prints. The next day he bought a ten 
collar camera. It worked. The day 
after he gave the ten dollar camera to 
his sister-in-law and bought a better one 
for thirty-five. The third day the maid 
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ul the theatre had the ten dolar camera, 


score in it. Tabloid drama or comedy 
may be all very well in its way for those 
who like it, but it needs an exceptional 
ly strong and magnetic actor to hold a 
variety audience for eighteen or twenty 
minutes, the length of the average 


“turn.” In a legitimate play this same 
actor would have secured important 


scenes strung through three or four 
acts. In vaudeville if he doesn’t hit out 
straight from the shoulder at once he is 
lost. The variety performer has been 
brought to this line of work and scores 
accordingly: it is his business to do and 
to do quickly almost everything which 
an actor on the regular stage is taught 
and schooled to avoid. To my mind 
there is infinitely more charms and orig- 
inality displayed among the _ variety 
actresses to-day than there is among the 
actors. I could name at least a score of 
variety performers who have gone into 
legitimate musical work in the last few 
years, but if you asked me ata moment’s 
notice to name the actors and actresses 
who have established themselves as per- 
manent successes in vaudeville I am 
sure that I could count them off easily 
on the fingers of one hand. And here’s 
another thing against vaudeville from 
my point of view. Variety actors may 
transfer to the regular stage and then 
return to vaudeville and prove just as 
clever as ever, but I have yet to see a 
single actor who having played in vaude- 
ville for any length of time returns to 
his stage as good an artist as when he 
left it. Almost invariably the vaude- 
ville rapid-fire methods of accentuation 
and playing for points tells against him 
when he reappears in a_ legitimate 
drama. 

That actors and their 
wholesale rushing into vaudeville have 
hurt their financial standing with the 
theatrical managers is undoubtedly 
true. One of the biggest managers in 
this country, who usually had from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred actors 


actresses by 


sister had the thirty-five and J. J. was 
pressing the button on a sixty-five dollar 
article. 

George Castle runs trotting horses and 
fices from vaudeville worries to smoke 
peacefully on a Mississippi stern-wheel- 
er. 

E. F. Albee, of the 
amuses himself drawing up 
plans for new theatres. 

Tony Pastor, the veteran of them all, 
finds his respiie fruio vusiness eares in 
running Elmhurst in the way it should 
go. Myr. Pastor is the only man in the 
variety business who takes an active, 
personal interest in the Actors’ Fund. 
His right hand man, Harry Sanderson, 
finds entertainment in running the fire 
departmet of the Jersey—suburb where 
he resides. 

Hurtig and Seamon seek relaxation in 
building up a summer colony for vaude- 
ville actors in Arverne. 


Keith forces, 
elaborate 


M. Meyerfield, Jr., head of the Orphe- 
um cirenit, seeks relaxation and rest in 
traveling and is especially fond of vcean 


fj 


on his salary list, whether they were 
playing or not, said to me: “The actors 
are simply cutting their own throats by 
rushing into this vaudeville busines# 
It’s true that they draw a very large 
salary for a few weeks, but how long 
does it last? And then thrown down 
and out in most cases. 
experience, for instance. This year out- 
side of the few really important artist» 
I have no actors under contract. I 
merely engage them for the run of a 
play, and thereby save myself a great 
deal of moneys If the actors don’t stand 


hy the manager why should I stand by 


them? They don’t hesitate to rush into 
vaudeville for a few extra hundred dol- 
lars and cheapen their market value to 
me, but if they have any following at ali 
they draw their clientele along witr 
them, leaving a yawning space in my 
balcony or gallery, as the case may be. 
And once having seen an actor for fifty 
cents it is against human nature to ex- 
pect that anyone is going to cheerfully 
pay $1.50 or $2.00 to see him again. It 
would be foolish for me not to admit 
that vaudeville has hit many of the reg- 
ular theatres hard during the past two 
or three years, because it has. It’s cheap 
prices and the big attractions it fre 
quently offers that have seriously af- 
fected our receipts, particularly in the 
upper portions of the house, so for the 
future I am going to make it a rule not 
to employ actors who have figured in 
vaudeville unless I discover that I can 
not possibly get along without them.” 

Talk with any of the theatrical man- 
agers and you will find that their views 
of the subject are very much along these 
lines. 

A good variety show is one of the 
finest tonics in the world, but vaudeville 
when for the most part it consists of 
fallen stars in mediocre wishy washy 
one-act plays is one of the finest pro 
ducers of mental dyspepsia that I know 
of. 


voyages, while Mr. Beck, his right 
bower, takes infinite comfort, when his 
day’s or rather night’s work is done, in 
“roasting” the actors. There is nothing, 
from their ancestors to their acts, that 
escapes his rapid-fire, vivid criticism. 
Then in the morning he goes down toe 
the office and books them all over again. 





DID HE QUIT OR WAS HE FIRED? 


Billy Van, the minstrel man, who does 
his monologue in white face now, did 
not appear at Proctor’s Twenty-third 
Street after last Monday, although 
booked for the week. At the theatre 
the information was that Van did not 
“make good”.so was dropped after the 
evening performance. 

Along Broadway it has been said that 
being dissatisfied with his position on 
the bill “Billy” quit. It is a matter of 
record that Van was number two on the 
programme, 

There is nothing further. 
accept either version. 


You may 


Take my own: 
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First Year. No. 1. 


VARIETY in its initial issue desires 
to announce the policy governing the 
paper. 

We want you to read it. It will be 
interesting if for no other reason than 
that it will be conducted on original 
iines for a theatrical newspaper. 

The first, foremost and extraordinary 
feature of it will be FAIRNESS, What- 
ever there is to be printed of interest 
to the professional world WILL GE 
PRINTED WITHOUT REGARD TO 
WHOSE NAME IS MENTIONED OR 
THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. 

“ALL THE NEWS ALL THE TIME” 
and “ABSOLUTELY FAIR” are the 
watch words. 

The news part of the paper will be 
given over to such items as may be 
obtained, and nothing will be sup- 
pressed which is considered of interest. 
WE PROMISE YOU THIS AND SHALL 
NOT DEVIATE. 

The reviews will be written conscien- 
tionsly, and the truth only told. If it 
hurts it is at least said in fairness and 
impartiality. 

We aim to make this an artists’ paper; 
a medium; a convplete directory; a 
paper to which anyone connected with 
or interested in the theatricai world 
may read with the thorough knowledge 
and belief that what is printed is not 
dictated by any motive other than the 
policy above outlined, 

Wi WANT YOU FOR A SURSCRIB- 
ER. If you don’t read VARIETY you 
are missing something, 

Do_you want to read a paper that’s 

honest from the title page to its last 
line? That will keep its columns clean 
of “wash notices.” That WILL NOT 
BE INFLUENCED BY ADVERTISING? 
That’s VARIETY, 
To insure you receiving VARIETY 
REGULARLY, send in your subscription 
now. You will find it coming to you 
regularly to any permanent address 
Siven, or “as per route.” 

The only positive way to get 
RIETY is to subscribe for it NOW. 

This paper is for variety and variety 
only in the broadest sense that term 








VA- 


implies. 





Is honesty the best policy? Variety 
will give the answer in its fifty-first 
number. 





The recent reversal of a lower court 
decision by the Appellate Term of the 
Supreme Court in this city where the 
question as to an artist’s right of recov- 
ery under what is known as a “Sunday” 
contract was involved is an important 


VARIETY 


question. The Appellate Term in its 
findings said that the artist could not 
recover, having contracted to give an 
illegal performance, thereby nullifying 
the contract in its entirety. 





The Supreme Court is popularly sup- 
posed to dispense good law, so thai de- 
cision may be accepted as final in so far 
as the strict interpretation of the law is 
concerned. But the wording of the con- 
tract which the court had before it must 
also be considered. 





If the contract mentioning Sunday by 
name or date read in the usual form, as 
it is supposed it must have, there was 
no distinction made as to what kind of 
a performance the artist was to partici- 
pate in. On the theory that if a per- 
formance is allowed by the law or police 
on Sunday, it is a legal performance, 
and therefore the artist is not commit- 
ting an illegal act in taking part, the 
agreement to take part in that perform- 
ance would be legal provided the artist 
insisted that “Sacred Concert” be in- 
serted in his contract, 





Another and more plausible way of 
getting around the question, however, 
and one which would protect both the 
artist and manager, would be _ for 
the contract to read the full agreed 
price for the week (6 days), with a 
memorandum or separate agreement 
wherein the artist agreed in considera- 
tion of the payment of the price con- 
tracted for, he would give his services, 
without charge, to the manager on a 
certain Sunday in such manner as the 
manager may direct. 

Under such an agreement, the man- 
ager would not be obliged to pay the 
artist the contract price until he ful- 
filled the Sunday date. The two agree- 
ments could not be classed as one, and 
the validity of either would not be af- 
fected. 





Dave Robinson, the hustling manager 
of the Alhambra, did good work this 
week for his house and in behalf of 
Smaun Sing Hpoo, “the Little Black 
Man,” who is playing there. After each 
performance, Mr. Robinson caused the 
little fellow to be placed in the window 
of the box office, which he hardly fitted. 
The theatre emptying at the time caus- 
ed a congestion in the lobby and street, 
well advertising the bill for the week. 





The Sunday night vaudeville perform- 
ance at the Casino may be seen for $1 
hereafter, commencing to-morrow night, 
instead of the regular theatre price as 
heretofore charged for these perform- 
ances. B. A, Myers, the booking agent, 
was insistent upon this point, and finally 
induced the Schuberts to see the ad- 
vantage of a popular scale, 





Paul Durand, formerly in the office of 
the Marinelli agency, is no longer con- 
nected there. Mr. Durand left an ach- 
ing void, always having had the details 
of the business at his finger tips. 





Nicholas E. Kaufman, who was ap- 
pointed executive for the Artisen Loge 
for this country upon Willy Zimmerman 


‘leaving for a tour, left for Europe last 


week. A new executive now reigns. 


A. report has it that James H. Moore 
cleared $165,000 net (not “nit’) at his 
Temple Theatre in Detroit last season. 
It seems too much to be true. 





B. A. Myers .expects soon to have in 
full blast a Connecticut circuit. On 
Monday night the first of the chain at 
Hartford (Hartford Opera House) will 
open under his management in opposi- 
tion to Poli’s in that city. 





Thompson & Dundy provide each for- 
eign act brought over with return 
tickets on the understanding they shall 
work no other place while here. The 
majority do not have occasion for the 
return part of the transportation. 





Richard Pitrot, who has made a very 
long stay On the other side, is expected 
back in a couple of months or less. 
Charles Bornhaupt, who is also over 
there, will sail for home about Jan. 4. 





Nanon Jacques, a vocalist who has 
made infrequent appearances in the 
vaudevilles, announces that she will 
head a new act around February that 
will be a startler. It is understood that 
Henry W. Savage made an extremely 
advantageous offer to Miss Jacques for 
a three years’ contract. Nanon’s father 
insisting upon accompanying his daugh- 
ter during her travels spoiled her pros- 
pects in that direction. 


A story goes about James T. Powers 
that while booked to play the Amphion, 
was asked to cancel the engagement. 
Powers replied “No, sir. I have given 
my word and I wouldn’t break it for 
$10,000.” 





Notwithstanding previous’ freports, 
William Morris will not book exclusive- 
ly for W. T. Grover’s houses after Janu- 
ary 1. Mr. Grover running three acts 
at his New Imperial (old Montauk) in 
Brooklyn before the stock company 
commences work caused the sparks to 
fly off the edge of the negotiations. 


One of the burning questions of the 
minute is: “Did Martin Beck stop in 
Texas on his way from New Orleans to 
San Francisco?” There has recently 
been established in Texas the Majestic 
Circuit, controlled by the Interstate 
Amusement Company. These ten-cent 
houses would give the performer a num- 
ber of additional weeks down South if 
his salary was small enough to enable 
him to take the headline salary of the 
lesser places and terms might be ad- 
vantageously arrauged. The probabili- 
ties are, however, that the Orpheum 
people will not bother with the lesser 
fry, though the ten-cent house is becom- 
ing more or less of a feature in the West 
and Southwest, and, as McIntyre and 
Heath have it, he “did not even hesi- 
tate.” 





The Chicago managers like to travel. 
Martin Beck is probably back in Chi- 
cago after a trip over the Orpheum Cir- 
cuit, and Mr. Middleton has just return- 
ed from a ten-day trip to French Lick 
Springs. Early in January George Cas- 
tle will start on a three weeks’ trip to 
California, and John Murdock will go 
somewhere sometime when he fs a little 


ww 


less busy with office affairs than he is 
ar present. His current trips are as far 
as Schlessinger & Mayer'‘s for planked 
whitefish. 


Alfred Meers, the English wire walk 
er, met up with a new word the other 
day. He used it in an advertisement 
and then casually mentioned the expres- 
sion to a friend. “What does ‘mot’ 
‘mean?” he asked in a broad accent. It 
was explained that it meant a clever 
saying. “That can’t be the word then,’ 
he declared. “It’s one that means a 
silly fellow. It’s spelled m-u-t-t.” When 
it was broken to him that a mutt was 
slang for a small yellow dog with a 
scandal in his family, Meers changed 
his advertiseinent to read “a chump in 
vaudeville,” and he got the change in 
just in time to save himself from being 
classed with the other dog acts. 





PROCTOR’S EXTRAORDINARY DE- 
MAND. 

F. F. Proctor, the vaudeville man- 
ager with a circuit embracing Albany 
and Troy, has caused quite a stir among 
artists through his demand that his con- 
tracts be lived up to according to the 
Proctor construction; which is without 
any regard te the rights of the artists 
in the matter. 

Were the artists in this country prop- 
erly organized, an indignation meeting 
wuuld have been held ere this. As it is 
the members of the International Artis- 
ten Loge of Germany who are now play- 
ing uver here have had a conference on 
the subject and the matter has gone to 
the German head in Berlin. 

The trouble arose over Sunday per- 
formances. In New York city the Proc- 
tor houses have Sunday performances. 
Performances on this day are not per- 
mitted in the up-the-State houses. 
Artists who were booked for the week at 
Albany and Troy were notified, after 
contracts were signed, that they would 
be expected to play one of the New York 
theatres of the circuit designated by the 
Proctor management on the Sunday fol- 
lowing the closing up the State. 

The artists objected strongly. Not 
alone was it not so mentioned in the 
contract, but Mr. Proctor generously of- 
fered only one fare to each act. It was 
pointed out that their services on a 
Sunday in New York city were of value 
and no provision had been made for 
that in the Proctor demand. Some were 
willing to play New York the Sunday 
preceding their opening at Albany or 
Troy, but not following. 

They were given the alternative of 
acceding or being cancelled over the 
circuit, Paul Sandor, a foreign animal 
act, was notified after contracts were 
signed, to play Albany three days, Troy 
three days and New York Sunday night 
Mr. Sandor replied tartly to Mr. Proc- 
ter, saying he had not contracted to 
play “by the day,” and unless his con- 
tract was fulfilled, he would institute 
suit under it. He was told to play as 
originally agreed. 

Nicholas E. Kaufman, the new execi- 
tive of the Artisten Loge in this coun- 
try left for Germany last Saturday, and 
wiil present what the members here con- 
sider a gross imposition, in strong 
language to the home body for its ac 
tion, 
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Funes and Prootor Part. 


The important item of the week’s gos- 
sip has been the probable plans of J. 
Austin Fynes, who resigned his position 
as general manager for F. F. Proctor 
two weeks ago. Mr. Fynes said at that 
time that he would shortly announce his 
future plans, but he is not yet ready to 
make any statement. 

This much may be definitely stated. 
His new connection will include both 
dramatic and variety performances. Mr. 
Fynes’ wide knowledge of plays and 
players will doubtless be turned to geod 
advantage in the formation of stock 
companies. It is a fact that the stock 
companies of the Proctor houses were 
never better administered than when 
Mr. Fynes gave the matter his personal 
attention, and it is to be anticipated 
that the new announcement will be 
along the lines ofa stock company with 
a variety bill preceding the perform- 
ance, in accordance with what is gener- 
ally known as the “Chicago plan.” Of 
this matter Mr. Fyues refuses to speak, 
contenting himself with the statement 
to intimates that he will shortly have in- 
teresting announcements to make. 

Mr. Wynes’ departure from Proctor’s 
vas not much of a surprise to his inti- 
mate friends, for it has been to them no 
secret that for more than a year past 
the relations between Mr. Proctor and 
Mr. Fynes over the matter of policy 
were somewhat strained, 

Mr. Proctor, upon his return from his 
Western trip, something more than a 
year ago, decided that bigger bills and 
a more important stock company would 
work to his advantage. Mr. Fynes was 
not in harmony with the idea of $1,000 
leading men and women and $3.500 
variety bills, and as his arrangement with 
Mr. Proctor called for a percentage of 
the net yearly profits, he apparently 
considered that he had some reason to 
demand consideration in the matter. 

Matters appeared to have culminated 
recently, for Mr. Fynes has amicably re- 
tired. As his contract had not actually 
expired, it is to be presumed that he 
gave up the position because the new 
project appealed to him more strongly, 
and it is not unlikely that by next week 
an announcement of importance will be 
made. 

Mr. Fynes, through his long newspa- 
per career as a dramatic writer, is one 
of the best posted men in the theatrical 
business, and this knowledge will be put 
to good use. 

As to the much discussed question: 
“Who will be his successor?” this news- 
paper fs in a position to state with abso- 
lute accuracy that there will be none. 
Mr. Proctor himself made that state- 
ment early last week to several of his 
acquaintances, and strengthened his 
declaration: by officially repeating it to 
all his resident managers at the first 
“council meeting” held by them after 
Mr. Fynes’ retirement. The resident 
managers were told by therr employer 
that each of them would hereafter be 
held strictly responsible for the success 
or failure of his house; that the position 
of general manager had been abolished, 
and that, the duties and respousibilities 
formerly “passed ap” to the “G. M.” 
wonld hereafter be performed by the 
“G. 9. M.” himself, 


This announcement was received with 
sedate, almost mournful, silence by at 
least two of the resident managers who 
may be said to have “had hopes.” It is 
no secret that Mr. George Edward Gra- 
ham, late of Albany, had for some time 
dreamed of an ultimate elevation to Mr. 
Fynes’ post, although that dream never 
seemed to have inspired Mr, Graham’s 
employer. It has been whispered, since 
Mr. Proctor’s emphatic announcement 
of his intentions, that Mr. Graham is 
again seen in the company of politicians 
of high standing, and that if he can 
eventually “land” a government job 
with a good salary and easy working 
hours he will “grab it quick.” 

The other and perhaps more natural 
aspirant for the vacant chair was—and 
possibly though hopelessly still is— 
Mark A. Luescher. His boom, prior to 
Mr. Proctor’s declaration, had been skil- 
fully engineered in the newspapers and 
in general theatrical circles. Mr. 
is young, shrewd and energetic. He is 
the only Proctor employee permitted to 
have ouiside interests (“Le Domino 
Rouge,” for example), while still work- 
ing for Mr, Proctor. Those who know 
his restless ambition predict that he 
will find it more profitable to go into 
business on his own account than to re- 
main in a subordinate position at Proc- 
tor’s. That he was bitterly disappointed 
by Mr. Proctor’s action is conceded by 
his intimates, 





“SHEP” FRIEDMAN AND “BILL” 
LEWIS. 


Sheppard S. Friedman is well and 
favorably known as a newspaper man. 
William E. Lewis has some similar 
fame. 


At one time in the not long distant 
past, when Mr. Friedman recognized 
“Bill” as his “boss,” while on the staff 
of a daily newspaper of this cjty, 
throughout which at present the L@wis 
family predominates, “Shep” was given 
a hurry assignment to cover a murder 
story. 

The assignment happened just in the 
midst of a serious argument between 
Mr. Friedman and his superior, relative 
to a raise of $5 weekly, to wnich Mr. 
Lewis, as the superior, strenuously ob- 
jected. 


Friedman went out on the assign- 
ment, however, subject to a future ad- 
justment of the money proposition. 
While on the way, some friends insisted 
that he dine with them. The dinner 
extended to such a late hour that it 
was useless for “Shep” to report back 
to the office, the paper having gone to 
press, so under the circumstances, he 
decided rather than to be “fired” as a 


delinquent, he would “quit” without 
notice. 

Wandering around Broadway for two 
or three days without hearing anything, 
he finally met “Bill,” who said: “What's 
the matter?” “Oh, you know,” Mr. 


Friedman replied, expecting to get a 
toasting for not reporting back on the 
assignment. “Well,” answered Mr. 
Lewis, “if that $5 is all that’s keeping 
you away, you had better comt back to 
work.” 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


The evaporatica of Hurtig & Seamon’s 
Music Hall in Harlem, following the 
opening of Williams’ Alhambra around 
the corner, hasn’t occurred up to date. 
And when it is further said that the 
Music Hall is now actually drawing 
more patronage than at this time one 
year ago, before the Alhambra was its 
opposition, an explanation will be de- 
manded by the predicting wiseacres who 
fell decidedly short. 

The logical explanation is simple and 
harks back to the day of the Circle as a 
vaudeville house. When Percy Will 


iams conducted that composite theatre 
at the lower entrance to the Park, it 
was the strongest opposition Hurtig & 
Seamon had, although situated some 
four miles further downtown. 

The business of the Music Hall was 
affected to an appreciable extent by it, 
but this firm has not the capacity to 
compete with larger houses or more 
expensive bills. Also saddled with the 
added disadvantage of being an “up- 
stairs” house, it was freely opinionated 
that the doom of the Hall would be 
sealed upon the entrance of the Alham- 
bra into the field. 

Meanwhile Williams secured the Co- 
lonial, discontinuing the Circle for 
vaudeville, trusting thereby to.divert the 
latters’ clientele intact to the new ven- 
ture. It was found necessary, however, 
to build up a patronage for the new 
house, as most of the former Harlem 
patrons of the Circle commenced to cir- 
culate, dropping in anywhere that prom- 
ised a good show—having been educated 
to recognize one—with the assistance cf 
the Subway. 

The underground mode of rapid tran- 
sit whirls your Harlemite downtown in 
no time, and he was “downtown.” All 
vaudeville houses. between Fourteenth 
and One UHundred and Twenty-fifth 
streets were easy of access and often 
visited. 

Presently the “sameness” of most of 
the shows in town began to pall. A 
bill at the Colonial one week would be 
found in its entirety at the Alhambra 
two weeks hence, while the bills at 
Hammerstein’s and Proctor’s Twenty- 
third and Fifty-eigkth street houses a!- 
ways had a familiar sound. The tangle 
became sv involved that it seemed as 
though a portion of every show you had 
seen was playing at some house, The 
starting point of an act could not be 
cenveniently located, and even so, that 
discovery was clouded by the multiplic- 
ity of other acts in conjunction which 
had already been dodged for five or 
six weeks. 

The matter became complex, and how 
to see a vaudeville show above Four- 
teenth street that was new or at least 
seemed so was quite a serious question. 
This condition tended to restrict the 
vaudeville going public to its own local- 
ities. Consequently a bill promising 
some variety, if not novelty, was sought. 

In the Harlem section the rebound was 
ine favor of Hurtig & Seamon’s, The 
realization came that a show there did 


not contain mames that had been con- | 


tinuously fiaunted in the newspapers 
and on the bill boards for weeks. 

{t is a matter of booking alone. Thc 
Alhambra, Colonial, Proctor’s Twenty: 









The Business of Song-Writing 
BY WILL D. COBB. 


I am a song writer, with both hands 
raised. May I Speak? Why is it that 
ever and anon some self-styled and 
erroneously-labeled “critic” dips his sar- 
castic Spencerian in the jealous jet of 
human uukindness and criticises a call- 
ing ke wots nol of? It is of him I would 
speak, for I am a song writer. I have 
rhymed “love” with “stove,” “baby” with 
“lady,” and have not been ashamed lo 
take money for it. Of al! the reviews, 
printed comments, or alleged “write- 
ups” on song writing in the magazines 
or the daily press, I have yet to read an 
article written by a man or woman who 
knows the song business. There are 
scores of writers to-day taking jealous 
jabs at the successful “songsmith,” who 
would gurgle with glee at the merest 
prospect of having a song of their own 
composition accepted by one of the 
music publishers. I wrote “Good-Bye 
Dolly Gray,” and received 36,000 for it; 
“Good-Bye Little Girl” netted me $7,500. 
A writer on one of the evening papers 
recently ridiculed the sameness of these 
two songs. I put that “sameness” in the 
second song because I wanted a same- 
ness in the money I received. 

One of my latest songs, “Good-Bye, 
Sweet Marie,” has the same sameness, 
aud so far the same sort of money in 
royalties is rolling in. Believe me when 
I tell you the song writer is the highest 
;aid man for his writings in the world. 
The chances are open to all. The pub- 
lic wants songs and is willing to pay 
for them. Try to write one. No, I am 
not laughing. A baseball writer on a 
morning paper foolishly frittered away 
a column of valuable space recently en- 
deavoring to burlesque popular songs 
and their authors. Indignantly mention- 
ing the article to a fellow song writer a 
day or so later, I was amused to hear 
my confrere reply, “That’s peculiar, for 
it was only yesterday he was seeking my 
assistance, seriously intending becoming 
a song writer himself.” 

The music publisher is pestered daily 
by writers of “higher class poetry” who, 
allured by the mirage of “paydirt,” fall 
from their perch on high and offer him 
a few little things they have “just 
dashed off.” One poet ovft of a hundred 
can write a popular song, but it has 
been shown and proven that song writers 
who write hits can nearly all write 
poetry. But why should they: If there 
were a great demand for cotton goods 
on the market and silk had gone en- 
tirely out of vogue, would you admire 
the exhibition of “gray matter” dis- 
played by a manufacturer who kept his 
mills running for silk? How many 
writers, Mr. Critic, do you suppose 
would refrain from adopting a certain 
highly paid for style of writing if they 
could “make good?” I believe, and I be- 
lieve that the public believes, the paper 
and magazine critics’ caustic comments 
on successful song writers savor strong- 
ly of sour grapes. 





third and Fifty-eighth and Hammer- 
stein’s are booked through the office of 
, William Morris. Without reflecting 
jleastwise upon Mr. Morris or his man- 
ner of conducting business, the con- 
dition is apparent. Anxiety to furnish 
the best always gives the same often, 
and satiates rather than satisfies 
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“ Skigie,” the Youngest Gritic 


in the World, Expréssés 
His Opinion of the Bill at 
Hurtig & Sseéeamon’s. 
Likes Everything Dut 
the Ginger Ale. 


(“Skigie” is a boy, seven years old. Hav- 
ing been a constant attendant at vaudeville 
theatres since the age of three, he has a 
decided opinion. ‘“Skigie’s’’ views are not 
printed to be taken seriously, but rather to 
enable the artist to determine the impres- 
sion he or his work leaves on the infantile 
mind. What ‘“Skigie” says is taken down 
verbatim, without the change of a word 
or syllable.) 

“They had a dan- 
dy moving picture 
there. (‘The Train 
Wreckers’; Hurtig 
& Seamon’s, Sunday 
afternoon, December 
11.) They put logs 


on the track and the 


dress and kept wav- 
ing it until the train 
stopped and then all 
the people got off and shook her 
hand and then the train goes on 
and then the train robbers get sore 
and put the girl on the track and then 
go away on a hand-car and then the 
girl is picked up by the fireman, I guess, 
and then the engine starts after the 
robbers. They catch up and shoot them 
and all get killed. It was a peach pic- 
ture all right but it always takes so 
long before the moving pictures come. 

“The first act was all right. (The 
Maxsmith Duo.) ‘Two fellows stand on 
ladders without holding and tries to 
light a cigar. They try to get together 
and then cakewalk and then he takes 
off everything from the ladder except a 
stick and dances ‘Yankee Doodle.’ It 
was all right, 

“I liked the last act. (Harper, Des- 
mond and Bailey.) Two girls and a 
colored man. One is white (mulatto). 
They danced and sang but I forget the 
songs they sang. 

“The two children were all right. 
(The Two Pucks.) They came out in 
Scotch dresses and sang and danced. 
That's all I liked in the show. 

“I liked that fellow that talked about 
the Rough Riders and his horses. (Pete 
Baker.) I can’t tell what he said, J 
forget and that’s all I liked in the show. 
And I liked that other sketch of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. (Charles Sabine and 
company.) It’s a good sketch. Three 
boys and a girl and a man. They bide 
behind barrels and then they hit the 
man in the eye. You see the houses 
on the other side in Brooklyn and 
there’s a moon. Tommy has no home 
80 they sleep on barrels. 

“That other sketch was fair. (Billee 
Taylor, ‘Wanted: A Stenographer.’) One 
of the girls had a wig with blond hair 
and the fellow gets a watch with dyn- 
amite in it and tells the girl to run be- 
cause when it is eleven o’clock the old 
man is going to get it. That’s all I 
liked. 

“Those musicians were good. (Water- 
bury Brothers and Tenney.) He comes 
in on a trunk with a sail on and takes 
two bottles for a looking glass (binocu- 
lars) and then he takes a sprinkler and 
then a blower and then he blows the 





, ‘runk away. That colored fellow puts 


girl took off a red - 


VARIETY. 


$2 up so high the short man can’t reach 
it and then he says ‘I win’ because he 
can reach a higher note on his trom- 
bone than the other fellow can. 

“That crazy sketch was all right but 
the girl hollered so loud. (Atlanta 
Spencer and company, ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Nagg.’) I liked the whole show. 

“IT had some ginger ale during inter- 
mission and it was rotten.” 








If you don’t like something and want. 


to tell about. it, send it here if you think 
it will interest others. Variety does not 
assume paternity for any opinions ex- 
pressed in this column. Items will be 
printed (if not libelous) whethér we 
agree with the statements or not. It is 
desired to make this tLe artists’ forum. 





Sir.—Permit me in congratulating you 
upon the idea of Variety, and while 
wishing you the greatest of success, to 
use your journal for advancing a propo- 
sition to the variety actors of America. 
Briefly it is that we organize ourselves 
into an order similar to the Internation- 
al Actors’ Association of Europe, a body 
that has done more than anything else 
to give us a reputable standing in so- 
ciety and mutual protection for the good 
performer and the good manager. In 
short it ensures what President Roose- 
velt terms “‘a square deal.” 

This society shall admit only per- 
formers of recognized merit and good 
character. There shall be regular as- 
sessments and initiation fee to insure 
a fund, and the best qualified members 
shall be elected to the executive offices. 

Its operation would be manifold. For 
instance, if a performer has grievance 
against a manager, or vice versa, the 
matter is brought before the executive 
board. If they cannot bring about an 
agreement, it shall then go to a com- 
mittee of members and managers, equal 
in number, whose decision shall be final. 
You can see, I hope, how this method 
would settle many cases amicably that, 
if brought to court, would cost greatly 
and arouse animosities that might never 
be overcome. 

Furthermore, with a benefit fund, per- 
formers could be aided at times when a 
little help means a great deal. Surviv- 
ors of deceased performers could be as- 
sisted—-indeed, there is no end to the 
efficacy of such an order. 

With its benefits the order must also 
have a penalizing plan to expel or pun- 
ish members who violate contracts or 
otherwise act in a manner unbecoming 
to a society of ladies and gentlemen. 
These ideas are not experimental. They 
have been developed in the European 
society and the same can be done here. 

Yours truly, 
WILLY ZIMMERMANN. 





Editor Variety. 

Sir—Why is it that the managers al- 
ways howl for new acts and new faces 
and novelty, when it is right at hand if 
they would take the time to investigate? 
After being away from New York a year 
it would seem likely that upon return- 
ing with an entire change of act the 
manager would at least give considera- 
tion instead of that old gag. Why ts 
it? Do you know? J. ROYER WEST. 
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_& Behman forces. 


IN THE OLDEN DAYS 


Reminiscences of the Early 
Days of Variety by the 
Veteran Manaer and 
Professor, Nick, 
Norton. 


NUMBER ONE. 


NOTE.—There is probably no one now 
engaged in the vaudeville with the ex- 
ception of Tony Pastor, who possesses as 
wide a knowledge of the variety business 
than Nick Norton, who gave up. profes- 
sional work to associate himself with the 
managerial end and who for. several years 
has been a valued member of the Hyde 
Mr. Norton has kind- 
ly consented to give some of his recollec- 
tions for the benefit of Variety. The series 
will be continued in subsequent issues. 
A picture of Mr. Norton appears in the 
upper left hand corner of the title page. 





“T guess all of us boys were attracted 
to the theatre,” said Mr. Norton in his 
office in Hyde & Behman’s Adams 
Street Theatre in Brooklyn the other 


afternoon. “I was intended for a printer 
and had been apprenticed to the De- 
troit Tribune. That was in 1859, and 
among the other ‘devils’ were three of 
the MacConnelil boys, including Will 
MacConnell, who died the other day, 
Charles and Joseph. Joe died shortly 
after the war from a disease contracted 
in the army, but Charles is still alive 
and in the drug business. He was with 
Haverly in the days of the latter’s start- 
ling success, but is practically out of 
theatricals, now. 

“As there were but four matinees a 
year in those days, Christmas, New 
Years, the Fourth of July and Thanks- 
giving, it was easy enough to fill a job 
in the theatre as assistant flyman, and 
after a day in the office I would go over 
to the Metropolitan Theatre and put in 
an evening pulling on the ropes. 

“It was not a variety house but a 
stock, playing all of the stock stars who 
traveled about the country. After a 
while I got so that they would let me 
come downstairs and fill out in the 
farces used as afterpieces, and it was a 
natural result that I decided to become 
a specialist. 

“The banjo was my first love, and for 
six months I strummed away under a 
local teacher. Then I decided that sing- 
ing should be added to my accomplish- 
ments, and for three years my teacher 
labored with me. At the end of that 
time he gave up in disgust and advised 
me to try something in which I should 
not be called upon to sing. 

“The first thing I saw was a trapeze 
act, and I decided that Fate had placed 
me on earth to become a trapeze per- 
former, largely because a trapeze. per- 
former is not’ called upon to sing. I 
rigged up the swings in the flies over 
the paint frame and put in every minute 
I could on the bars. I was getting so 
that I could make the leaps very well 
when one morning I slipped and landed 
on the paint table. 

“I landed on top of the sheet iron 
stove in the centre of the table used to 
keep the glue liquid. There was no fire 
in the stove, but the impact was suf- 
ficient to smash it and to add to my dis- 
comfiture I overturned the huge pans of 
paint. When I 
Joseph’s coat of many colors was a som- 
bre hued garment in comparison, I 


struggled to my feet 


ws 


slipped out of the theatre unperceived 
and so escaped the scene painter’s 
wrath, but that ended my aspiration to- 
ward aerial flights: 

“Then came Silas D. Baidwin, who in 
the summer traveled with Robinson & 
Lake’s Circus (the original of the fa- 
mous John Robinson show) and from 
the wings I watched his juggling. 

“That is what I want, I told myself. 
I do not have to sing and I stay on the 
fioor, 

“I began to practice, and from Henri 
Augoust (father of the famous Augoust 
family) I learned other tricks. The fore- 
man of the printing office objected to 
my practicing with types and other fur- 
nishings of the shop, and before my 
time was out he informed me that he 
thought I never would make a good 
printer and that he had his doubts about 
the juggling, but thought I had better 
take chances with the latter. 

“My chance came in '63 at a benefit to 
Tom Vance, a popular comedian, and 
brought a tr«veling engagement. A 
theatrical man by the name of McMurty 
came along with a band of Indians for 
the old Barnum Museum. He was ahead 
of his engagement and he and the pro- 
prietor of the theatre formed the 
scheme of taking the troupe through 
Michigan playing the fairs. 

“In addition to MeMurty and his In- 
dians there was a man to act as door- 
keeper and myself. We played in a tent 
through the day and in the evening at 
whatever corresponded to the town hall. 

“The programme was a lengthy one, 
being opened by the Indians in a war 
dance. My juggling was the second 
number, and for the third feature there 
was another dance. I came on after 
this in light and heavy balancing, and 
after that there was a third dance, 

“This gave me time to change to a 
Dutch costume, and in spite of what my 
teacher had told me I came out and 
sang ‘Fighting Mit Siegel,’ then a popu- 
lar comic war song. A dance followed 
this, and then I came on in cork. and 
sang. There was more dancing and I 
came on to do the ‘Essence.’ 

“During the next dance McMurty 
(who sold tickets) relieved the door- 
keeper, who blacked up and went on 
with me in a banjo specialty, and after 
another dance by the Indians, we two 
did an afterpiece, ‘Stocks Up and Stocks 
Down,’ which is still in use; being the 
oue in which a chair turned down af- 
fords a safe or risky support, according 
to which end you sit upon. 

“The tour of the troupe came to an 
abrupt close at Pontiac, Mich. The day 
performance had been concluded, and 
the tent was already at the railroad sta- 
tion. The Indians were to give a per- 
formance in the evening, however, in 
the Opera House, 

“After supper, the Indians secured a 
Supply of liquor somewhere, and, pos- 
sibly with a view to preventing the per- 
formance, threw the benches out of the 
Opera House and wrecked the stage, 

“I carried my box of traps down to 
the train, checked that and the canvas 


to Detroit, and so ended my first theatri- 
cal tour. 

“For this I drew $15 a week and my 
board, and that was not such a small 


salary for those days at that. I remem- 
ber paying John T. Kelly $35, in a later 


day, though I paid him $600 lately. 


(To be Continued.) 








RE.—ROBERTS. 


Variety gossip the past few weeks has 
been busy with the rumor that the se 
cret of the quick changes made by R. 
A. Roberts, who opened at the Colonial 
week before last, and who is now play- 
ing at the Orpheum in Brooklyn, was 4 
double. It was vointed out that Mr. 
Roberts not only masked the entire 
stage with black cloth, but was most 
cxacting in his demand that not even 
the stage hands should be permitted to 
Jook on. 

Mr. Roberts’ changes are so remark- 
ably complete that there was some 
ground for the suggestion, so far as 
those who were on the stage was con- 
cerned, but while Mr. Roberts’ changes 
are far more elaborate than those done 
by Fregoli and other protean artists, 
there is no need of a dummy, nor would 
the employment of such a device serve, 
since the act is virtually a succession of 
monologues broken by changes to the 
character of an old hag which serves to 
save time. 


Phe play recites the story of the 
ents preceding Dick Turpin’s ride to 
York and the attempt to capture him in 
f.ondon tavern frequented by the 
highwayman. There is an entirely use- 
less Yorkshire type brought in to 


show Mr. Roberts’ proficiency in dia- 
lect work and to provide him with an 
opportunity for an elocutionary effort; 
a woman supposed .o be in love with 
the highwayman, a Bow street “runner” 
and the hag already mentioned. 

his latter is made the medium for 
some of the most nauseating business 
ever done in variety. Mr. Roberts ar- 
gues that it is all a nart of the char- 
acter; whercin he errs. Unalloyed vul- 
garity is not essential to the depiction 
of a character. If Mr. Roberts believes 
the opposite to be the case he should 
cut the character out. Some of his per- 
formances teft the audiences stunned 
and gasping. 

The various monologues which go to 
make up the thirty-five minutes’ offer- 
ing are all too long and the speeches 
of tot Turpin and the rural character 
could be cut with decided profit. 


Mr. Roberts gives a performance re- 
markabie alike for the rapidity and 
com:pleteness of the chanzes and the 
nauseating qualities of his comedy. The 
elimination of the latter would leave 
him a great artist. He should get sense 
anc realize that he is not now appealing 
tc the type of Faglish Music Hall audi- 
ence to whom catairhal comedy seems 
humorous. In cutting he should also cut 
about ten minutes of talk, 





WILL WILLIAMS QUIT? 


The rumor is current that next sea- 
son Bert Williams, ef Williams and 
Walker, will offer himseif as a mono- 
logue entertainer. There is said to be 
some feeling between the two members 
of the team, and Williams is reported to 
feel that he would fare better alone. It 
was impossible to verify the story, but 
some suci development may be looked 
for before the opening of next season. 


VARIETY. 


SHOWS 


ORPHEUM. 


Minstrels are the long suit at the Or- 
pheum Theatre this week, where Wey- 
burn’s Minstrel Misses and the Crane 
Brothers in their “Mudtown Minstrels” 
are two of the attractions after R. A. 
Roberts, whose performance is recorded 
elsewhere. The Weyburn act is almost 
a parody of the well drilled perform- 
ance which, a couple of years ago, 
scored a hit on the New York roof. 
Some of the girls still require to be 
personally conducted by the more ex- 
perienced members, and there is a lack 
of the smart uniformity which usually 
marks the Weyburn acts. Also there 
is entirely too much of Bertie 
Herron. Having learned that she 
was funny she has-7~ ceased to 
possess humor and becomes mere- 
ly tiresome. The act is rounding 
iuto shape and perhaps in a few more 
weeks will be right. It appears to have 
been put together too quickly. The 
(Cranes need a little more new material 
to freshen the performance, but their 
funny idea of a minstrel show is some- 
thing a man may laugh at without a 
seuse of shame. It is clean and real fun 
lacking only novelty. The Three Meers 
offer some capital wire walking, much 
of which is lest to sight in the comedy 
ratter in which it is enveloped. Alfred 
Meers offers some really novel 
“catches” and proves himself a come- 
dian. Both the comedy and wire tricks 
are entirely different from those shown 
the last tiiue they were here. The Dal- 
ton Brothers, a trio of head and hand 
balancers, spoil many good tricks by a 
very inferior comedy parade. They 
would do better did they drop their 
comedy and offered their act as a 
straight performance. Alcide Capitaine 
showed some splendid tricks on the 
trapeze, but spoiled the effect by ap- 
pearing to sulk when the audience did 
uot show proper appreciation. The De 
Witts are out of place here. There is 
nothing to the act to commend it save 
Mr. De Witt’s diminutive stature, and 
his repetition of the few eccentric wrig- 
gles (they cannot be called by any other 
name) become tiresome and almost of- 
fensive. Binns and Binns have one new 
seltzer siphon trick that is good. They 
have some other new work, but when 
the comedian sought to waken his foot 
with an alarm clock, the clock went on 
strike through sheer shame on Monday. 
It makes a good laughing act and their 
selections of musical number are well 
nade, even though they do hold to the 
“Miserere.” The Italian Trio sing oper- 
atic and classical selections very well 
and head off further encores with one 
of those Italian comic songs that sug- 
gest an epileptic fit. They get plenty 
of applause before that, and score a suc- 
cess well down on the bill. The moving 


pictures held a large share of the audi- 
ence. ‘ 


Alexander Steiner will leave for Eu- 
rope in April to engage acts for the 
Roof Garden season for the places con- 
trolled by Louis Werba, of the New 
York and New Amsterd2m roofs. He 
will remain abroad for some time. 
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HAMMERSTEIN’S. 


Apart from Tod Sloan (see New Acts), 
the feature of the show at Hammer- 
stein’s this week is the fact that Ar- 
thur Dunn is not shot off his piano 
stool. The trap room space does not 
permit the working of this time honored 
trade mark, and, as Mr, Dunn appears to 
liave lost the yellow mat used in his 
Paderewski imitation, he has left only 
his queer “pants” and his act. He made 
an impromptu hit Monday afternoon by 
sitting down upon a table which prompt- 
ly collapsed. He should keep it in the 
act. He needs something new. Mat- 
thews and Ashley made one of the real 
hits df the bill with their Chinatown 
dream. The coachman would show to 
better advantage if he did not labor 
under the delusion that to stoop over 
when he walks is making a character 
bit out of his work. He would fare 
better did he work naturally. They 
have a lot of good parody material and 


inmake most of their hit with this. They 
have improved greatly of late. Capital 


hand and head balancing is shown by 
the Darros Brothers, who are recent ar- 
rivals. The head balancing upon the 
trapeze is quite the best thing of its 
soit shown here, and in their prelimi- 
nary ground’ work they also show some 
good tricks. Bailey and Austin would 
do well to work on their act. The new- 
comer (Austin) does not work with 
sureness, and leaves the general im- 
pression of carelessness. It would seem 
that he is too certain of his success. 
Barrows and Lancaster still have “Tac- 
tics,”” which appears to have lost none 
of its old appeal. The new ingenue hes 
a bad habit of talking at the audience 
instead of to the persons on the stage 
whom she‘is supposed to be addressing. 
The sketch. moved briskly and earned 
several curtain calls. Mr. Lancaster 
plays with greater authority than he did, 
to the great benefit of the general effect, 
Genaro and Bailey had their dialogue 
airputated, which makes a variety act 
of their alleged sketch and, while it does 
not give them time to catch their breath 
until the end of their performance, the 
greater smartness of effect is worth the 
effort. Abd’el Kader and his three wives 
(two of whom are said to be his sisters- 
in law) make their last appearance here 
before returning to Europe. The paint- 
ing is scarcely good enough to make an 
act, but did well enough in the second 
place on the programme. Sailor and 
Barbaretto replaced Murphy and Fran- 


‘cis, who decided that they were too good 


tc open’ the show. The singers took 
the place and made a hit in spite of the 
handicap. Miss Barbaretto should be 
urged not to overwork her face. A 
little facial expression goes a long way 
and a lot becomes interminable. The 
girl with the eyes song is scarcely a 
fair exchange for the pajama girl. The 
act needs to be strengthened. Pictures, 
of course, and good ones. 





At the request of Pitrot and Girard, 
Director Steiner, of the Berlin Winter- 
garden, has set back the time of Paul 
Conchas that he may accept contracts 
offered him in this country. 


ALHAMBRA. 

Possibly a political pull is exerted 
to keep the Alhambre. open this week. 
Anyway, one may bet upon the red or 
the black, the same as at Monte Carlo. 
Le Domino Rouge is red and odd and 
Williams and Walker are black and 
even. Those sitting down front can ap- 
preciate the thoughtfulness of Le Dom- 


ino Rouge. A near view of the lower part 


of her face makes one joyed that the up- 
per half is shut from view. She is & clever 
dancer, but the impression is created 


that she is no raving beauty. She is 
said to be La Belle Dazie, better known 
abroad than here, though she is the 
pupil of a New York dancing master 
and was taken abroad with one of the 
Lederer shows. She is a capital toe 
dancer, and for those who like that sort 
of torture dance, she is very satisfac- 
tory. The mirrors she uses are an old 
story. They were first shown at Keith’s 
theatre some eight years ago by Arnold 
Grazer, a California artist. They do not 
contribute to the effect of the dance, 
neither does the use of the Shetland 
ballet add much to the value of the act. 
The feature is really the mask. Will- 
iams and Walker-—-with more Walker 
than Williams—held tne stage some 
forty minutes to do about ten minutes 
of real work—which is Williams’ clever 
rendition of Nobody. The rest is a tire- 
some copy of the sort of act that was 
stale when Williams and Walker were 
new to New York. The last song is in- 
terminably drawn out and poorly done. 
However, they scored tnroughout. Reno 
and Richards have worked out the ball 
game idea and do well with it. It is all 
very foolish, but most of it is more than 
usually funny and they scored a hit of 
proportion. Van Biene plays the ’cello 
with a bow and much shaking of the 
head. Kubelik insured his hands; Van 
Biene his ‘cello. This is well for the 
‘cello is a magnificent instrument and 
Van Biene’s bowing is no longer as 
strong as it should be. Still he plays 
with skill and musical appreciation and 
a programme of four short numbers was 
extended by three encores. A. O. Dun- 
can was a strong hit on the early bill. 
Tuesday evening he had a joke based 
on an item in the evening papers and 
little of his material is of the hackneyed 
sort. Duncan is a comedian rather than 
a ventriloquist, but as a comedian he is 
far better than the average run of mon- 
ologne people. Cecelia Weston does foul 


murder to Nora Bayes’ nonsense song. 


and does some other stunts in the song 
line. She is tiresome in the extreme be- 
cause wholly lacking in cleverness. 
Stanley and Wilson replace Kelly and 
Kent. Dorris Wilson is replaced by an 
amateur who is a fine singer, but no 
actress. She should make up her hands 
better. They look like a washwoman’'s. 
The Eight ‘Shetlands did three stunts. 
In their first song, something about a 
“band, band, band,” they are so breath- 
less that it sounds like a succession of 
damns. Smaun Sing Hpoo attracted 
much attention to the little he does and 
there was the Vitagraph. 
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PROCTOR’S FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET. 


Paul Conchas and Adele Ritchie share 
the biggest and blackest type at the 
Fifty-eighth Street this week, but there 
are other pebbles on the shore—to say 
rothing of six or seven different dis- 
tributions of gifts, from dolls for the 
girls at the Saturday matinee to smok- 
ing trays for the men Monday evening. 
Miss Ritchie’s voice shows small dara- 
age from the recently announced pa- 
ralysis of the vocal cords. It is at times 
more nasal than is approved by vocal 
authorities, but it is not a wreck. Miss 
Ritchie in her effort to convince her 
audience that she is not a condescend- 
ing prima donna, rendering her selec- 
tions in icy rigidity, goes to the other 
extreme and overacts. Her selections 
please and they are sung with excellent 
method. She is making good even for a 
large salary. Paul Conchas with his 
specialty more than pleased. He works 
tu fine effect and with his capital com- 
edy assistant makes appeal in both di- 
rections. Gillette’s Dogs are as clever 
as ever, and the leaping dogs remain 
the real stars, though the pantomime 
draws the greater applause. Hines and 
Remington were a real hit with their 
old act freshened up with some new 
stuff. Earle Remington is bright if not 
peautiful, and she keens the act new, 
though she would confer a favor by 
sending the kindling wooc song to a bet- 
ter land. Greene and Werner were ex- 
plosive but good. The man appears to 
imagine that he can make up in volume 
what he lacks in quality of voice, and 
at times one wishes that he was further 
away. Greater restraint would give the 
act a finish it does not now possess. 
Eddie Girard and Jessie Gardner have 
changed their act about a little. Mr. 
Girard will never be able to get away 
from his Irish policeman and to some 
this character has become worse than 
tiresome, but he plays it with a finish 
that is rare. Mr. and Mrs. Jimmie Barry 
are showing their “Village wut Up” for 
the first time here. The wouid-be-wise 
country youth who knows all of the ac- 
tresses through the pictures in the Po- 
lice Gazette gives Mr. Barry a chance, 
but there are some jokes in the act good 
only to those with an intimate knowl- 
edge of show life in the small towns. 
The rest please city audiences, and the 
routine is better than the last they had. 
Still in the line of improvement will Mr. 
Barry please cut out the cheap and silly 
Street car encore? Edestus with his 
balancing shows steady improvement, 
but is unfortunate that he has not been 
abroad for a couple of years. As an im- 
ported act he could command a far bet- 
ter program place with the same work. 
Trovollo’s new act has a real novelty in 
its dancing figure. The dummy is clev- 
erly worked and the effect is one of 


reality. Old jokes and stale songs hurt 


an ambitious offering. There were also 
motion pictures. 





“Special announcement.” Robert 
Grau has not had a company out for 
more than a week. He must be con- 
templating an extra large company next 
time. 


TONY PASTOR'S. 


Plenty of good acts are to be found at 
Pastor’s this week, the top line attrac- 
tion being De Witt Burns and Torrance 
in a pretty little act suggestive of 
“Babes in Toyland,” but scarcely to be 
called a steal. It pleased much and de- 
served success. The extra attraction, 
Nan Engleton, will be found recorded in 
the New Act devartment. Jeannette 
Dupree, who has cut loose from bur- 
lesque companies, offers a singing spe- 
cialty. Her choice of songs could be im- 
proved upon, for she takes water at the 
last and after having sung the praises 
of beer, lauds the more plebeian fluid— 
principally for cooking purposes. In be- 
tween she sings ‘“Jusqu’a la” from an- 
cient days. It gives her a good song; 
much better than the others she sings, 
but with better songs and a trifle more 
refinement of method Miss Dupree could 
make a hit of size and length. A sketch 
of the sort Marie Stuart plays might 
prove effective if she can forget the 
Australian Burlesquers and similar of- 
fenses. Kine and Gotthold sadly need a 
new sketch. This one they have has 
been pretty well worked out. It still 
seems to please, but a Pastor audience 
is famous for its loyalty to favorites. 
Reidy and Currier are in good voice and 
have a splendid selection of songs. The 
act is a good one and they profit by not 
trying to make a sketch out of a singing 
act. Newell and Niblo do good work on 
the xylophones and better playing on 
saxaphones, specializing these two in- 
struments. Incidentally they do not 
play an overture on the xylophones, pre- 
ferring to make up a mediey of various 
bits. In truth they are friends of hu- 
manity. Harry B. Lester fared well 
with some imitations and winds up the 
first section of the programme. The 
lesser acts are less successful. Nibbe 
and Bordeau show a skit which is a 
hash of dialect. Mr. Nibbe would do 
better to stick to one character instead 
of showing how many types he could 
play if he had time. It suggests a one 
man opera without a change of costume. 
ihe Paragon Trio offer some dancing of 
a sort and some talk that might as well 
be forgotten. Le Clair and West are an 
accident rather than an act. Frank Elmo 
narrowly escapes having a good act. 
He is a trifle too fond of mechanical 
magic, and there is a lack of cohesion. 
No matter how much the young woman 
who assists him desires to sing, she 
should not be permitted to. Even were 
she a better singer, a solo is out of place 
in a magical specialty. Kitty Hart is 
notable rather for her enunciation than 
her singing. You can actually tell what 
she is singing about. There are pic- 
tures at both ends of the bill. Mike Ber- 
nard should be given a solo. He is 
really one of the permanent attractions. 





It is related of B. F. Keith that at 
one time, objecting to the booking of an 
act, he gave as the reason “that I heard 
him call me names once in back.” “Well, 
Mr. Keith,” remarked the person seek- 
ing the booking, “if you decline to book 
everyone for that reason, you will have 
to close your houses.” 


DEWEY. 


Changes have come on the burlesque 
stage in the past few years. A couple of 
years ago a show played without obscen- 
ity and with very little vulgarity would 
be the talk of the season. Now the shows 
are pretty fairly decent, and the Tiger 
Lilies at the Dewey this week offer a 
crude brand of farce and split skirts in- 
stead of full tights and slapstick com- 
edy. The first part, “The Disputed 
Check,” is a condensation of a farce 
called “Two Jolly Rovers” (though Dan 
Gracey says he wrote it) and the after- 
piece recalls “The Strategists,” “A Hot 
Old Time” and numerous other offer- 
ings. The humor of the latter---such as 
it is—lies in the pranks of a young male 
person who in turn makes up as his own 
father and the parent of his flancee. It 
is a somewhat crude effort but pleases. 
The .chorus is not smart working, 
though both the stage manager and the 
musical director appear to have been 
hard at work upon the troupe. The cos- 
tuming is very poorly done. In the olio 
the three La Maze Brothers calmly steai 
ithe billing of Rice and Prevost and 
come as close to “Bumpty Bumps” as 
the limited ability of the comedian will 
permit. They shovid cut it out. -They 
could make appeal with their double 
table work and a more honest hit would 
be to iLeir credit. There is some small 
proportion of acrobatic work that is 
good. Ada Burnett was well liked in 
songs. She has a compelling style and 
as a single act is better than when she 
and Dan Gracey did a sketch. Gracey 
confines himself to playing comedy 
leads in the farces, and he, too, profits by 
the change. The Musical Bells fall just 
short of being a big act. If they will 
work on their act they will be able to 
get important money. The ragtime play- 
ing shows skill and some appreciation 
of phrasing. They should work along 
this line to the exclusion of the hand 
bells which they use for an opener. This 
set of bells is in poor tune. Their con- 
certina work was the worst thing they 
did. The Clarence Sisters waste valu- 
able time with a song. There is some 
skipping repe and step dances which 
serve Letter, but if they were really im- 
ported from Australia, as the pro- 
gramme would lead us to believe, it was 
a waste of steamer tickets. We have 
equally poor artists here. Zara and 
Stetson do some very good baton jug: 
gling, but have evidently had to cut 
down their act. It is as well, for a little 
of this sort of thing is a whole act and 
a lot of the same sort is a nuisance. 
Howell and Emerson do such good canc- 
ing that it is a pity that they have to 
spoil it with a lot of talking. It works 
out a pretty fair olio. The farces might 
be improved and there is plenty of room 
for vetter showing in the costumes of 
the choius. There is not one single 
dress that will pass as good. There was 
a large attendance, and it is evident 
that with a better class of shows the 
Dewey ig doing a much better business 


Geo. M. Cohan is supposed to have 
written Tod Sloan’s monologue. If he 
did, he isn’t bragging about it. 


CORKS REDIVIVUS. 


Hie was a trifle threadbare and es he 
stood in the doorway peering into the 
cafe, one might have supposed him to be 
some beggar debating the expediency of 
trying to “‘work”’ the room. Then his 
eye lit up and he advanced to a table 
with the air of one assured of a welcome. 
It was not the same old table, and Fritz. 
the fat, but human, waiter had gone to 
his earthly reward in the shape of an 
uptown all-night restaurant, but there 
Was still some of the gang left and there 
were seidls, beaded with beery perspira- 
tion, on the table. 

“Ves,” Human Cork- 
screw, “it’s me over the home plate at 
last. I never did have no luck—until 
now,” -he added as the new waiter hove 
into the offing with a froth-topped cylin- 
der of crystal. “It was me to the land 
where they fly the red, white and green 
flag, and it was me for the green. 

“Say, down there where they manufac- 
ture ‘greasers’ and call them Mexicans, 
they make you deliver the goods. If 
you have a three sheet with an earth- 
quake and don’t deliver a real earth- 
quake, it’s you for the jail for life or 
until they get tired of paying your beard 
and take you out and shoot you. I had 
a three sheet of my garden of Eden act 
where I do a contortion act to a real 
Eve. Just because Eve wore a picture 
suit they pinched me. If she’d been “he 
real thing they’d have pinched me ‘ny 
way. It was me in a ‘dobe jail for two 
years. I just got back. When I| saw 
the tuwn—it was like a seidl in Sahara. 

“it was. me for the real papers and 
the first thing to hit the eye is the color 
line. After that sojourn with the pulqu? 
guipers I never want to see a brunette 
again—never again, even if it does mean 
a lost week. It’s not a color line for 
me—just a horrible memory of a land 
Where the military uniform is a pair 
of pants and a sword. They all of ’em 
have the sword, even the low privates. 

“All the same it must gall to see some 
chap who might be a waiter if it wasn’t 
for the variety stage copping the-money 
that ought to go to us if it wasn't for 
the coons and the dramatic headliners. 
It must kinder hurt to see the black 
type goin’ to the black man and the 
white man getting the yellow or mulatto 
end, but they seem to hit the bank roll 
for about all they need for crap money, 
while the chap with the white skin and 
the old act can go yell all he wants to. 

“Williams and Walker pulled down 
$1,750 from Willie Hammerstein and $2,- 
(00 from Proctor. That’s the answer. 
What’s the question?” and Corks buried 
his face in the seid! of beer. 


explained the 


A peculiar happening of the opening 
night at the Hippodrome was the vicious 
rush from the wings of a bulldog at 
one of Miss Marquis’ ponies during her 
performance. The pony struck the dog 
with his hoof, and then trotted around 
the ring with the dog after it, snapping 
and snarling. The attendants appeared 
completely confused, and it broke up 
the act for a few seconds until the pony 
and dog, still fighting, were led from 


the stage. 








8 
HOW IT HAPPENED. 

The atmosphere had a moody op- 
pression as I slowly walked up the 
street. There were doubtS as to my re- 
ception. The Head of the House opened 
the door, and in a questioning voice 


said: 
“Do we eat?” 
“Sure,” says I, “I’m working now.” 
“Really,” says she, “when did the fit 
come on?” 
“Don’t get smart,” I says, sore as the 
devil, for I had tried hard enough. 
“I’m too hungry,” says she. “What 
are you working at, the Subway?” 
“Nope,” says I, trying to smile, know- 
ing I would start something: “Vaude- 


ville.” 

“Vaudeville!” she shrieked; “vaude- 
ville! have I got to go up against that 
again?” 

“Not necessarily,” says I, “you look 
good at home.” 

do you commence this agony?” 


with the edge a little taken 


“Richt away,” says I, “so get your 


bonnet.” 

“Me put a hat on,” says she, “to see 
eight acts and some animals?” 

“Why the animals?” says I. 
the acts enough?” 

“Well, anyway,” says she, “the ani- 
mals don’t know any better.” 

“True enough, wishing we were all 
dumb,” says I. 

“Want to hear a secret?” says she 
suddenly. 

“Any news?” says I, never falling. 

“It will be to you,” she says. 

“All right,’ says I, “hand it over.” 

“You are going to quit that job,” she 
says. 

“Who passed that out?” says I. 

“Just made up my mind to it,” says 
she. 

“Then you don’t eat,” says I. 

“Rather that than vaudeville,” she 
says. 

“Very well,” says I, “come on down 
to the office and I’ll get discharged. Did 
you get that?” I says. 

“I did,” says she. “Who's the fire- 
man, and how’ll you manage it?” 
says I. - 

“Money?” says _ she. 
money?” 

“Have I money?” I says. 
can eat our heads off.” 

“How about a dress now and then?” 
says she. 

“Right,” says I, “you can go the limit 
if I hold down this job.” 

“It’s about time,” says she. “There's 
been long waits between square meals 
since I met you.” 

“That’s the talk,” says I. “You should 
be in charge of a suicide factory.” 

“Come on,” she says, “you will quit 
that job now.” 

“Perfectly willing and hope you 
starve to death,” I says, getting my hat 
and starting downtown. 

Just before reaching Times Square 


Aren’t 


“Have you 


“Why, we 


VARIETY. 


Shows of the Week - - - 


HYDE & BEHMAN’S. 


“Old Timers” were the feature of the 
bill. While this is a figure of speech 
only in so far as it relates to Maggie 
Cline, still Maggie was there. As she 
remarked to the drummer, pointing to 
a diamond breastpin she wore, “Do you 
know why I’m working this week? To 
save that.” 

“The Evergreen” will never grow old 
in the hearts of the “regulars” or in 
the singing of Irish songs. No woman 
can approach her in that line, and she 
retains that personality which “gets” 
the house from her entrance. 

Lew Bloom and Jane Cooper in “A 
Picture From Life” are going very well 
indeed. Bloom has brightened up his 
talk and sketch, and it is now a laugh 
producer throughout. 

Lew Hawkins as a monologist de- 
pends upon your state of mind. His 
parodies and songs are much preferred 
to anything else. 

Richard (Dick) Golden presents “Old 
Jed Prouty in Boston.” “Jed” anywhere 
would get lost without Golden. His 
character work as the “Down Easter” is 
the maintenance of the playlet, which 
has no action. Ninnett Barret, of the 
company, made the most favorable im- 
pression as the French maid, speaking 
the foreign language familiarly. Kath- 
erine Kittleman enacted the role of a 
wife to Whiteman Mott’s husband. Miss 
Kittleman did not look the part at all, 
her husband being very young, and it 
militated against their scenes together, 
hurting the effect. 

Adamini and Taylor were changed 
from next to last to number two on the 
bilk The act is a singing one, called 
“The Wandering Minstrels,” carrying a 
special drop, which requires the cal- 
cium The setting should be changed, 
as Miss Taylor is unable to show to ad- 
vantage under soft colored lights. 

The Majestic Trio is composed of the 
regulation colored people, two men and 
a woman, singing not any too new 
songs nor overworking in the dancing 
department. The funny one of the 
bunch has helped himself to other 
persons’ “stuff” in plenty. 

The three De Koes show good head 
balancing, but use pads. It is custom- 
ary nowadays to wear these head pads 
for this style of acrobatics, but the same 
work, if not better, was done over forty 
years ago without their assistance. 

Coin’s dogs in a pantomime made a 
favorable impression. The animals do 
not bark during the performance and 
the reason ascribed therefor is that the 
“kiyoodles” are told before each per- 
formance that they are going to give a 
pantomime. 

Fred Hallen and Molly Fuller in a 
new sketch are reviewed in New Acts. 





she says: “If I let you work will you 
promise?” 

“What?” says I. 

“No more waking me up to tell me 
about a funny finish for a sketch.” 

“Easy,” says I, “it isn’t funny any 
more,” 

“Well, then,” says she, “let’s go to 
Hammerstein’s,” 


THE HIPPODROME. 


Thempson & Dundy excelled them- 
selves on Wednesday night, when an 
entire new production was given with- 
out a single feature imported from their 
own Luna Park at “the Island.” 

“The Society Circus’ sounds much 
better than the circus itself, but the 
spectacular ending overbalances every- 
thing else. The wonderful stage man- 
agement of these immense productions 
here cannot but excite intense admira- 
tion, and is really more to be accounted 
for in the success of the Hippodroine2 
than the performance itself. 

No place of amusement has a more 
expensive operation on its hands in con- 
templating something new than the 
Hippodrome. It was closed for sev- 
eral performances prior to the first night, 
which meant a large -financial loss, in 
itself, to the management, but the 
means were justified in the result. 

Sidney Rosenfeld wrote the book of 
“A Society Circus,” which is intelligible. 
Manuel Klein wrote the music, having 
one particularly pretty number, and the 
scenery was painted by Arthur Voegt- 
lin, but Edward P. Temple managed the 
stage—this was the real factor of suc- 
cess. 

The variety part of the entertainment 
is found in a stranded circus being 
helped on to prosperity by the ‘‘tainted”’ 
money of a doubtful Duchess, who en- 
gages the performers to amuse her 
friends at a house party. 

There are nine acts and although the 
programme makes bold to state that 
they “‘may be seen nowhere else,” five 
of the numbers have played about town 
before—the Augoust Family, Marguerite 
and Hanley, Caicedo, Albert Crandall 
and the O’Meers Sisters. 

Miss Marquis.and her ponies have 
been showing here some time. The 
Powell sisters in posings on horses while 
slowly moving is not sensational in any 
degree, and a poor act of its kind. The 
Heras Family, ground acrobats, is no 
more new than their acrobatic work, 
while the four Marnos, another ground 
acrobatic quartet, depend upon.a see- 
saw board to make the throws. This 
was first done over here by the Joscarrys 
incidentally, but the Marnos depend al- 
together upon it. Claire Heliot and her 
lions have the stage to themselves, The 
act resembles Agie’s, with a few more 
animals. Whereas Agie must punch the 
brutes to have them growl, Miss Heliot 
must punch very hard to induce the 
opening of their eyes so the meat dang- 
ling in front will be seen, 

A very funny burlesque of this is 
given in the jungle scene, together with 
a good-looking lot of monkeys, led by 
the four Rianos, who are lost among the 
crowd. 

Marceline and Frank Slivers Oakley, 
the clowns, have little opportunity and 
do not take advantag2 of that little. 
Slivers makes an entrance in a boat, 
and the idea is so obviously taken from 
“Fantana” that it declines to be hu- 
morous. 

Those having the “Hipritis" fever will 
go many times, no doubt, but to ths 
others who consider once sufficient, that 
will do. 


HURTIG & SEAMON’S. 


Bessie Clayton headed the bill which 
had strong opposition at the Alhambra, 
and in Geo. M. Cohan (“Little Johnny 
Jones”) at the Harlem Opera House. 

Miss Clayton consumed six minutes, 
dancing actually about three and one- 
half. Barring no one, she is the most 
marvellous American toe dancer. She 
opens with a song, which is excused 
through maximum time required. Miss 
Clayton gives indication of pain while 
on her toes, relaxing into a smile only 
with an effort. The audience could not 
get enough. 

Mark Sullivan should be called an im- 
itator rather than a monologist. He 
does Lew Dockstader, Willis P. Sweat- 
nam, James Thorton, James T. Powers 
and James McIntyre. Mr. Sullivan has 
a flexibility and control of voice which 
allows of a faithful reproduction of the 
tones of all, excepting Thornton. The 
others are all equally good. Upon his 
diverging into stories and recitations, 
he drops somewhat. “Anthony’s Speech” 
should be cut. It is too evidently bur- 
lesque, and the imitations should be 
used to finish with. 

John and Bertha Gleason, with Fred 
Houlihan at the piano, have an act that 
would go better if the Gleasons could 
discover how to go through it without 
singing. Neither has a voice. Each must 
know it. Houlihan is not a star per- 
former cn the piano. He happily fills in, 
however, and if the applause of the 
audience is appreciated each time given, 
Mr. Houlihan should acknowledge by ris- 
ing, not retaining his seat on the stool 
as though it were his due. 

Ray Cox is a young lady of consider- 
able height, with an erroneous idea 
that the time wasted in giving imita- 
tions of soubrettes singing coon songs 
is well spent. It is a mistake. Miss 
Cox is far too clever in ner delineations 
of the darkey to allow this to prevail, 
and should devote all her time to the 
main subject. Although badly placed on 
the bill, she scored largely. 

The three Rio Brothers appeared in 
ring acrobatics, but whether the “orig- 
inals’” or no is undecided. There have 
been so many “original Rios.” 

Charles and Edna Harris were the 
first to appear. Harris is of the old 
team and it is judged that Edna, his 
present partner, must be the daughter. 
She is a very young girl who sings one 
song. Even that one is to be regretted. 
Miss Harris is absolutely without a sus- 
picion of a voice. Her father, if he is 
that, should try some other make-up and 
change, just for novelty if nothing else, 
and also be prevented from parading 
the fact that the girl is not his wife. 
His remark that “I am no robber of 
cradles” is entirely uncalled for. 

The orchestra at this house, led by 
Joe Ali, is repeatedly drowning out the 
music or singing of acts on the stage 
lately. Known as one of the best vaude- 
ville orchestras in the city, more care 
should be exercised before that reputa- 
tion is lost. 

Wilfred Clarke in “No More Trouble” 
and Metcalf, Paddock and Al. Edwards 
in a musical act will be found reviewed 
in the Department of New Acts. 
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KEITH’S UNION SQUARE. 


Wednesday afternoon the stereopticon 
did not open the show. Always go Wed- 
nesday afternoon. But To-To did, which 
is almost as cruel. How the act ever 
reached vaudeville is « larger mystery 
than the one advertised regarding the 
“gold brick.” 

Josephine Cohan was the headliner in 
her latest sketch, “Friday, the 13th,” 
which four well known persons of varied 
talents assisted in making up. All feil 
down together. 

Fred Niblo had a monologue which the 
audience liked. Niblo’s method is to be 
commended, for you get over the old 
ones quickly through his rapid delivery. 

Paul Barnes is another monologist. 
With a good voice and rather pleasant 
manner, it is to be devoutly wished that 
he never takes a partner again. All 
his stuff is good—so good that he should 
cut the songs. 

Cook and Sylvia in a singing and 
dancing turn show fairly. The girl 
vorks, while Cook parts his hair in the 
middle. Mullen and Corelli have some 
acrobatic work which is not equal to 
the comedy of the act. 

Edward Mollenhauer is 80 years old 
and founded the first conservatory of 
music in this country, according to the 
programme, There is a conservatory 
bearing that name in Harlem. Perhaps 
that’s it. And perhaps the manage- 
ment here had the idea that by engag- 
ing him all the acquaintances he has 
formed in the past eighty years would 
pack the house ten hours a day to hear 
Mr. Mollenhauer play his own compo- 
sitions on the violin. Perhaps they 
have. But if so they did not get in 
early. 

Harry Pilcer is a young man who 
sings and dances without much appar- 
ent experience. He has a good enough 
voice to take a girl partner, and clean 
up in the singing department for his 
style of act. His imitation of Geo. 
Nelson giving an imitation of Geo. Co- 
han is an awful reflection upon Mr. 
Nelson, 

The three Madcaps and the Imperial 
Japanese troupe were among the many, 
while McKissick and Shadney, a colored 
team, made a hit to those in front by 
the woman wearing a wig. She also 
wore forty-three different colors in her 
dress. A change displayed a costume 
costing possibly $4.50. 

Will Rogers placed the large end of a 
lasso wherever he liked and Parros 
Brothers did some hand balancing, 

Mayme Remington and her pickanin- 
nies were there. Whenever you go to 
the opening of a new vaudeville thea- 
tre you always find Mayme. The man- 
agers believe her a mascot, and she is 
always trying. May fail now and then, 
but continually getting out something 
new—excepting the “picks.” 





It is reported that Joe Hart, Carrie 
De Mar, Fred Hallen and Molly Fuller 
will soon join hands in a specially pre- 
pared sketch. Whether the name will 
again be Hallen and Hart, Hart and 
Hallen or something to be decided upon 
is not known; 


VARIETY. 
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Wherever Clayton White and Marie 
Stuart are located there you will find 
laughs, and in “Paris” this week there 
is no exception. Mr. White played the 
dual role in his best vein on Monday 
afternoon. Exclamations of “he’s good” 
were frequent. 


Miss Stuart gave her usual excellent 
performance, and Nellie D’Arcy as the 
wife interpreted the part in an intelli- 
gent manner. 

Fanny Rice, her cabinet and a drop, 
monogramed “F. R.,” were among the 
fortunate ones. The miniature figures 
pleased. An imitation of Albert Cheva- 
lier has been added, but the “baby” hit 
still remains the best. Miss Rice should 
nurse her voice. It sounds strained. 


Geo. W. Day as a monologist does not 
seem to realize the difference between 
Oshkosh, Wis., and New York city. He 
is still talking about Rockefeller and 
“tainted money.” His “family” talk does 
not send the audience into convulsions 
either. If Mr. Day will attempt to con- 
vey the idea he believes there is some 
humor, at least, in the patter, those in 
front may be induced to share it. 


Watsen, Hutchings and Edwards in 
“The Vaudeville Exchange” manage to 
nave their names printed on the pro- 
gram twice. “And Company” is added 
to the title, but as the “Co.” seems to 
be only a monkey, that invites invidious 
comparison. A new act or sketch is 
due, and it can’t be accepted that Harry 
Watson is a real furny man until that 
has been accomplished. Ed. Edwards 
plays a critic in an almost human man- 
ner. 


Chas. Guyer and Nellie O’Neill are 
doing their “rough-house” dancing to 
the unmistakable delight of the public. 
The violent exercise is having a pecu- 
liar result on the couple. While Miss 
O'Neill is growing somewhat stouter, 
Guyer is losing. But Nellie’s added 
avoirdupois does not appear at the ex- 
tremes, 


Louise Gunning is back again singing 
Scotch songs in a similar dress. Miss 
Gunning presents a very pretty picture 
on the stage. 

The Onlaw Trio are on the bill, while 
Lawson and Namon in trick bicycle rid- 
ing and bag punching opened it. 

A review of the Military Octette will 


be found in the Department of New 
Acts. 





Nella Bergen, having been thoroughly 
initiated into the mysteries of vaude- 
ville, is enjoying it immensely, she says. 
The first week she played in the con- 
tinuous she was at a complete loss to 
understand just why the usual agent’s 
commission should be deducted from her 
weekly stipend—inasmuch as Manager 
H. B. Harris signed all her contracts for 
the first few weeks Miss Bergen was 
completely innocent of the aforesaid 
clause, and refused to accept the money 
until Manager Harris came to her res- 
cue. The singer is full-fledged now in 
all the intricate details of vaudeville con- 
tracts. 


PROCTOR’S TWENTY-THIRD ST. 


The bill is well put together, and 
ran through easily. The most noticeable 
thing in connection with it was one 
song, which was first parodied, then 
sung straight, and finally blown at you 
through the end of a horn in three dif- 


ferent acts. One was ready to believe 


before leaving that this music publish- 
er, whoever he is, has secured a corner. 

Hayman and Franklin opened the 
show in what undoubtedly is presumed 
to be a sketch, as it is called “‘A Matri- 
monial Agency.” As a matter of fact 
it is nothing more or less than a con- 
versation, and more particularly ‘“‘noth- 
ing. 

The man attempts a Hebrew charac- 


ter, forgetting the dialect in the talk, 
and recalling it in the parodies, where 
it is lost. If there is any ability here, 
it will never be discovered in the pres- 
ent offering. The woman overdresses, 
and what is needed is revision, even if 
some money must be paid to secure it. 

Chassino, in shadowgraphs, did many 
intricate figures with Both hands and 
feet. It would be a pleasant act to sit 
through were it not that ‘“Mr.’’ Chassino 
needs to be cleanly shaven. 

Emma Carus was number three on 
the programme, which speaks better for 
it than anything else could. Miss vWarus 
sang five songs. She is growing careless 
of her voice, but does not strike the 
decp contralto as often as formerly. 
Two of her selections were good; the 
others indifferent. She is developing 
coon singing to a high degree, 

“Colonel” Gaston Bordeverry' shot 
away: numberless cartridges and im- 
pressed the house as a _ remarkable 
shooter. Technically any sharpshooter 
can do as weil. The undressing, which 
is the sensation of the act, is accom- 
plished through aiming at  bull-eyes 
placed on the woman’s dress where it is 
to be released. The woman herself, 
‘Miss Leonie DeLausanne, is a very slim 
target, wearing a bow in the back of 
her dress to indicate where standing. 

The three Keatons do a burlesque on 
the “Colonel.” The “kid” (Buster) 
seems to be impromptu in several dif- 
ferent ways, and if this be so he will 
grow to be a headliner alone, provided 
the boy remains in this division, 

Mr, and Mrs. Sidney Drew gave “The 
Yellow Dragon,’ which is somewhat 
familiar, but was very peaceful in a 
desert of acts and comedy. 

The sketch is good, beth give a fin- 
ished performance and are carrying a 
capable company. 

Avery and Hart, two real coons of dif- 
ferent hues, are following the footsteps 
of Williams and Walker, if they 
haven’t passed them. Too much time 
is consumed arriving at the ‘point, but 
otherwise they kill time egreeably. 

Paul Sandor, a ventriloquist dog train- 
er, has an excellent act, introducing the 
dogs dressed to represent a menagerie. 
He is a good ventriloquist, and the act, 
as it now stands, is a delight for chil- 
dren, 


THE OFFICE BOY AND THE AGENTS. 


Having occasion to drop in an agent’s 
office one day this week I was informed 
by the -Office Boy he had “just stepped 
out.” The Boy further informed me 
h2 would be back shortly, and politely 
asked me to be seated. 

We were alone and after a few min- 
utes the Boy attempting sociability said: 

“Looking for a date?” 

“No,” I replied. “Just wanted to see 
the agent personally.” 

“Ain’t you in the biz?” he inquired. 

Receiving a negative reply, the Boy 
looked me over and said: ‘“‘Well say, 
then, you’ve got a hand-shake coming 
to vourself, all right. This business has 
got everything skinned a mile I ever 
seen. And an agent. Nothing to it. 
It’s soft. Know this feller well? No? 
You ought to. He’s peaches. What 
gets me anyway is how the performers 
stand for some of these fellers, 

“This one’s got more people conned 
than anybody I was ever up against be- 
fore. Why, I used to work in an office 
downtown and when anybody come in 
we were making money out of or ex- 
pected to, if we didn’t get busy axed be 
polite it was the fire for us. 

“But some of these agents. Fine. 
Wish I could do it. Treat their cus- 
tomers just like hogs. The only live 
ones to them are the managers, 

“Gee, say, you won’t believe this, but 
it goes. When I first started working 
for this feller he didn’t have a chair in 
his outside office. Let all the people 
stand up while waiting, until someone 
tipped him off he was going to get a 
roast for it. 

“But that’s not a marker. Why one 
day he told me to tell two headliners 
he couldn’t see them as he was busy 
with a manager, and they should come 
again after they made a special trip 
down to see him. And who do you srn- 
pose he had in the inside room? A shine 
$40 a week sister act. Neither one of 
the girls had a license to work outside 
a laundry either at that. If I ever tell 
this lobster what I think of him, he’ll 
either fire me or raise my salary. l 
don’t care which. 

“It’s got me going. I’m commencing 
to think I’m the only human person on 
earth. They get away with it, too, that’s 
where I’m stopped. But this business 
will get right some day, and these four- 
flushers will have to go back to work 
again, They'll be mighty glad then to 
get an act to notice them. You can 
stick a pin in that. 

“Are you going? He’ll be right in, 
Say, don’t tell I was knocking.” 


Jeanette Lowrie has blossomed out as 
a finished monologist, and is hot on the 
trail of the male contingent in this line 
of work. She has a smart new idea to 
present in the vaudeville houses and 
will make her debut without Mr. Sea- 
brooke in the act Xmas week at Hurtig 
& Seamon’s. She will also add a song 
and dance to her “turn.” 


To-morrow night at the New York will 
mark the debut here of Amy Ricard, in 
vaudeville. 
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AT THE AMPHION. 
Anna Laughlin, comedieune, late of 
The Wizard of Oz,” must have spent 
most of her time at the Amphion over 
iu Brooklyn this week in wrinkling her 
cherubic countenance into angry frowns 
and murmuring through clenched teeth, 
“Curses on ’t.”’ 

And not without cause. For, although 
she was featured in the biggest and 
blackest type of the printer’s case, she 
was made to follow Leila Mclityre. The 
latter is almost unhonored and unsung 
in the billing, but she easily carried off 
the lion’s share of popularity. 

Miss McIntyre is the heavy end of the 


team of Hyams and McIntyre. They 
did a sketch called “Two Hundred 
Wives.” The name doesn’t matter. No 


more does Hyams. But Miss McIntyre 
has an opportunity for quiet and effec- 
tive comedy and a couple of “baby 
songs,” "Twas these same “baby 
songs” that did the damage to Miss 
Laughlin’s reception. 

Miss MeclIntyre’s child impersonation 
was as delightful and polished as was 
the literary creation of “Emmy Lou.” 
One song called “Shame” got encore 
after encore. 

Laughlin’s baby songs, coming 
this, and separated only by an 

sbatic turn and the intermission, 
made something of an anti-climax. Miss 
Laughlin appeared first in her “Wizard 
of Oz” bib and tucker, then blossomed 
out in long skirts. Her “baby song” 
did ot catch the audience as well as it 
might have, for the reason already ex- 
plained, but the graceful dance with 
which she closed her turn won her an 
etthusiastic recall. 

With these two exceptions, and per- 
haps Snyder and Buckley, the musical 
comedy team, who are Brooklyn boys 
znd local favorites, the bill ran very 
much to mediocrity. John Birch, who 
attempted to play half a dozen charac- 
ters at oncé by the simple process of 
changing his hat, fell considerably be- 
low that classification. 

Matthews aud Harris had their farci- 
cal sketch, “Adam the Second.” The 
act has material that could be made to 
go if it were in better hands. The 
woman of the team might be able to 
give a good burlesque of an amateur 
ingenue’s first appearance. She could 
make it true to life without half try- 
ing. 

Cartmel and Harris did an artistic 
dancing and singing specialty. Both 
members were dressed in excellent taste 
and their dancing was good enaugh :to 
win a hearty encore. They led the bill, 
too, from the early end. 

Caron and Farnum, the comedy acro- 
batic pair, did some fairly interesting 
tumbling and worked the slapstick pret- 
ty steadily, but much may be forgiven 
them in consideration of their courage 
in keeping to their own act and not 
grabbing off the stunts of Rice and Pre- 
vost, which of late has become widely 
popular with comedy acrobatic teams. 

Mosher, Houghton and Mosher, with 
their cofiedy cycling specialty completed 
the bill. 


i 





Reggie Vanderbilt was observed 
around the Colonial last Monday after- 
noon. A Vanderbilt going into vaude- 
ville. There must have been something 
yery attractive about the bill there. 
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KEENEY’S., 
Sadie Martinot heads the procession 
at Keeney’s Brooklyn, this 


She is party of the first part ina 


Theatre, 
week, 
pale and wobbly twenty-minute farce 
called “Wedded by Wire,” which insist- 
ently reminds one of the sort of dramatic 
entertainment usually written by young 
produced at 
The 


the action of the 


students and 
basketball team. 


high school 


benefits for the 
trouble is that all 
sketch has happened before the audience 
is introduced to the principals. The re- 
sult is that Miss Martinot and George D. 
Parker, in the persons of the reunited 
lovers, are engaged most of the time 
in telling each other who they are, what 
led to the present situation and other 
items of extraneous interest. This is 
designed as a delicate and artistic 
method of letting the audience know 
what the proceedings are all about. This 
end is accomplished, but only at the ex- 
pense of a great deal of crude and tire- 
some dialogue. Charles F. Gotthold and 
George D. Parker are jointly responsible 
for the sketch. 

Miss Martinot deserves better things. 
As the young widow in her present ve- 
hicle she makes a decidedly attractive 
figure, and were not the handicap so 
hopelessly heavy she might pull the act 
through. 

Frank Bush was among those present 
with a batch of stories, most of them 
new, but a few, alas, lamentably old. In 
the latter class that hapless tale about 
the restaurant stew in which the oyster 
ate the crackers was heartlessly paraded. 
The funny thing about this last men- 
tioned gag is that the audience laughed 
uproariously at it. 

The Dixie Serenaders were an even 
half dozen negro singers whose voices 
blended well. 

The novelty act of Rawson and June, 
consisting of boomerang throwing and 
archery stunts, caught the house. Miss 
June aforetime was something of an 
acrobatic and contortionist, but now her 
figure approaches the voluptuous, and 
spear throwing at a mark is about the 
only exercise it permits. She wore 
tights, however, very acceptably. The 
Rawson end of the combination did some 
remarkable manipulation of the Aus- 
tralian weapon, making it skim about 
the balcony railings and return to the 
stage. 

Smirl and Kessner presented “The 
Bell Boy and the Maid,” as the pro- 
gramme had it. The act is a combination 
of dancing and gymnastics, and was ac- 
ceptably done. 

Singer’s Monkeys and Dogs had some 
new tricks, the novelties being a Chinese 
laundry scene by two monkeys and a 
bicycle Stunt by a third. Tascott, billea 
as “The Champion Coon Shouter,” and 
Wood and Ray completed the bill. 

BESSIE McCOY COMING IN. 

Bessie McCoy, formerly of the McCoy 
sisters, and more latterly prominent at 
the Hippodrome, is having an elaborate 
act composed of herself and six girls 
put together. About $2,500 spent on cos- 
tumes is expected to create the best 
dressed group in the business. Six 
weeks will be booked through M. & 
Bentham, who worked out the idea, and 
then Bessie will return to the cast of 
the Hippodroine show, when it opens in 
Chicago some time during February. 








American Variety Theatres. 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Hippodrome—Thompson & Dundy. 

Proctor’s 23d—Chas. E. Graham. 

Proctor’s 53d—M. E. Robinson. 

Alhambra—Dave Robinson. 

Colonial—Wm. Massaud. 

Hammerstein’s—Wm. Hammerstein. 

Tony Pastor’s—H. 8S. Sarderson. 

Keith's—E. F. Rogers. 

Atlantic Garden—W. Kramer's Sons. 

Palace—Freeman Bernstein. 

Family—Al. Onken. 

Dewey—Geo. Kraus. 

Gotham— 

London—J, H. Curtin. 

Miner’s 8th—E. D. Miner. 

Miner’s Bowery—E. D. Miner. 

Circle—Lew Parker. 

Huber’s—J. H. Anderson. 

Hurtig & Seamon—Ben Hurtig. 





BROOKLYN. 

Imperial—W. T. Grover. 

Amphion—W. T. Grover. 

Orpheum—P,. G. Williams. 

Gotham, Ed. Girard, 

Hyde & Behman—Nick Norton 

Star—Archie Ellis. 

Gaiety—Jas. Clarke. 

Unique—F. B. Carr. 

Alcazar—F. L. Pixley. 

Nassau—F. F. Fleck. 

Keeney’s—Frank A. Keeney. 

Garden—Ed,. F. Keeley. 

ARKANSAS. 
Hot Springs:—Majestic, T. R. MacMechen. 
CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco:—Orpheum, M. Meyerfield, 
Jr., John Morrissey; Chutes; Fischer's, C. 
Fischer. 

Los Angelos:—Orpheum; Unique, Hentz 
& Zallee; Casino, A. J. Morganstein; Cin- 





eograph, J. A. Browne; Empire, Billy 
Banks, 
Oakland:—Bell, Ed. Homan; Novelty, 


Tony Lubelski; Empire, E. N. Carlson. 
Sacramento:—Acme, Chas, Goddard. 
San Diego:—Pickwick, Paimer & Fuiker- 
son. 
San Jose:—Victory, Sam Harris. 
COLORADO, 
Denver:—Orpheum, Crystal, G. Ira 
Adams; Novelty, H. Lubelski. 
Colorado Springs:—Empire, Chas. Alphin. 
Pueblo:—Earl, Geo. W. Morris; Rookery, 
Jack Martin. 
CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven:—Poli’s, S. Z. Poli, P. Alonzo. 
Hartford:—Poli's, Louis C. Kilby. 
Waterbury :—Jacque’s, Jean Jacque. 
DELAWARE. 


Wilmington:—Garri.k, Wm. L. Dock- 
stader. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington:—Cuase’s, Miss H. Winni- 


fred DeWitt; Lyceum, Eugene Kernan. 
GEORGIA. 

Atlanta:—Star, J. B. Thompson. 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicago:—Olympic, Abe Jacobs; Haymar- 
ket, W. W. Freeman; Folly, John A. Fen- 
nessy; Trocadero, Harry H. Hedges, Euson, 

Sid. J. Euson; Howard, M. Magnus. 
Springfield:—Gaiety, Smith & Burton. 
Peoria:—Main St., J. C. Cutler; Weast’s, 

Chas. Bartson. 

Galesburg:—Bijou, F. E. Payden. 
Decatur:—Bijou, A. Sigfried. 


Joliet:—Grand, Louis Goldberg. 
Quincy:—Bijou, Patrick & McConnell. 
INDIANA, 
Indianapolis:—Grand Opera House, Shafer 
Ziegler; Empire, Chas. Zimmermann, 
Terre Haute:—Lyric, Barydt & Hoeffler. 
Frankfort:—Crysial, Chas. Welsh. 
Kokomo:—Crystal, W. E. Finley. 
Fort Wayne:—Masonic Temple, 
Stonder, 
Evansville:—Bijou, Geo. Sellinger. 
Richmond:—New Phillips, O. G. Murray. 
Logansport:—Crystal, W. T. Randall. 
Muncie:—Star, R. H. Osgoodby. 
IOWA, 
Des Moines:—Bijou, 
Mirror, W. A. Gourley. 
Keokuk:—La Salle, D. E. Reeves. 
Burlington:—Garrick, Vic. Hugo. 
Cedar Rapids:—People’s, Vic. Hugo. 
Davenport:—Elite, H. A. Sodini. 
Dubuque:—Bijou, Jake Rosenthal. 
Waterloo:—Electric, E. H. Johnson. 
Council Bluffs:—Gem, Winchester & 
Smith. 


KF. E. 


Fred Buchanan; 


KANSAS. 
Leavenworth:—People, J. H. Dempsey. 
Wichita:—Crystal, Olsen Bros, 
Topeka:—Novelty, A. H. Haglan; Star. 

KENTUCKY. 
Louisville:—Buckingham, Whallen Bros; 


Hopkins, Wm. Reichman, 
LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans: — Orpheum; Greenwald, 


Henry Greenwald. 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore:—Maryland, Jos. 
Monumental, Jos. L. Kernan. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston:—Keith’s, B. F. Keith; Howard, 
Carl D. Lothrgp; Palace, Chas. H. Wald- 
ron; Columbia, Harry N. Farren; Lyceum, 
G. H. Batcheller; Austin & Stone’s Mu- 
seum, A. B. White. 
Springfield:—Poli’s, J. C. Criddle. 
Lowell:—People’s, H. <A. Woodward; 
Lowell Opera House, Fay Bros. & Hos- 
ford; Boston, 
Worcester:—Park, A. T. 
Chas. W. Fonda; Palace. 
Holyoke:—Empire, T. F. Murray. 
Fall River:—Bijou, C. E. Cook; Casto, 
Al. Haynes; Nickelodeon. 
Lynn:—Auditorium, Harry Katzes; Gem, 
C. W. Sheafe. 
New Bedford:—Hathaway’s, T. B. Bayles. 
Lawrence:—Colonial, Al. Haynes; Casino, 
W. L. Gallagher. 
North Adams:—Richmond, Wm. P. Meade. 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit:—Temple, James H. Moore; Ave- 
nue, Drew & Campbell; Crystal, J. J. Nash. 
Jackson:—Bijou, W. S. Butterfield. 
Grand Rap.ds:—Grand Opera 
“*hurchill & Davis. 
Saginaw:—Jeffers, Sam Marks. 
Bay City:—Bijou, J. D. Pilmore. 
Lansing:—Bijou, D. J. Robson. 
Battle Creek:—Bijou, W. S. Butterfield. 
Escanaba:—Ben's, B. Salinsky. 
Muskegon:—Crystal, T. T. Brott. 
MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis:—Orpheum; Lyceum, I. , 
Spiers; Dewey, W. A. Singer; Unique, John 
Elliott. 
St. Paul:—Orpheum, Chas. Ferck; Star, 
J. C, Van Roo; Empire, A. Weinholzer. 
Duluth:—Bijou, Joe Maitland, Metropoli- 
tan, Wm. Longstreet. 
MISSOURI. 
Kansas City:—National, F. L. Flanders; 


L. Kernan; 


Wilton; Poli’s, 


House, 
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Orpheum, Martin Lehman; Century, A. J. 
Barrett; Majestic, Fred Waldman; Yale's, 
Lioyd Brown. 
St. Joseph:—Lyric, Walter Van 
Crystal, Fred Cosman, 
Springfield:—Star, G. H. Olendorf. 
St. Louis:—Columbia, Mr. Tate; Stand- 
ard, Jas. Butler; Gaiety, O. T, Crawford; 
Glibe, H. F. Hecker. 
Joplin:—Lyric, C. E. Hodkins. 
MONTANA. 
Butte:—Family, Francis Nelsonia. 
VIRGINIA, 
Norfolk:—Bijou, Abb Smith; Acme. Wil- 
kerson & Manzie; Auditorium, J. M. Bar- 
ton; Manhattan, Crinnian Bros. 
MAINE, 


Dyke; 


Portland:—Portland, J. H, Moore; Lib- 
erty, Grand, Star. 
NEBRASKA. 
Omaha:—Orpheum, Novelty, P. H. Mai- 
land. 
Lincoln:—Lyric, H. M. Miller. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchester:—Park, John Stiles. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Newark:—Proctor’s; Waldmann’s, W. 8. 


Clark, 
Trenton:—Trent, Edw. Renton, 
Jersey City:—Bon Ton, T. W. Dinkins. 
Atlantic:—Young’s Pier, Steel Pier. 
Paterson:—Empire, M. Bruggeman; Fam- 
ily, Morvis Simms; Bijou, J. A. Rowley. 
Hoboken:—Empire, A. M, Bruggemann, 
NEW YORK. 
Buffalo:—Shea'’s, M. L. Shea; Lafayette, 
Cc. M. Bagg; Garden, Chas. McMahon; 
Linn’s Museum. 
Albany :—Proctor’s, 


Howard Graham; 


Gaiety, H. B. Nichols. 

Rochester:—Cook Opera House, W. B. 
McCallum; Corinthian, H. C. Jacobs. 
Utica:—Orpheum, Walt Vincent; Dewey 


Music Hall, David Barry. 
Troy:—Proctor’s, W. H. Graham; Royal, 
Wm. H. Buck. ‘ 
Elmira:—Ria!to, F. W. McConnell. 
Poughkeepsie:—Family, Vic D, Leavitt. 
Schenectady:—Mohawk, Jos. Weber. 
Syracuse:—Grand Opera House, C. H. 
Plummer, 
Yonkers:—Doric, Henry Meyer. 
Gloversville:—Fari'' J. B. Morris. 
OHIO. 
Cincinnati:—Columwia, M. C. Anderson; 
Standard, C. B. Arnold; Peoples’, Jas. Fen- 
nessy. 
Cleveland:—Keith’s H, A. Daniels; Lyric, 
Is. R. Lang; Star, > ew & Campbell; Em- 
pire, Chas. W. Dinzinger. 
Canton:—Palm Garden, C. W. Kelley. 
Toledo:—Empire, Abe Shapiro; Arcade, 
H. H. Lamkin. 
Arion:—Unique, A. Phillion. 
Portsmouth:—New Orpheum. 
Dayton:—Odeon, Louis, Wheeler & Cur- 
ran; Park, G. K. Barrows. 
Springfield:—Orpheum, Gus Sun. 
OREGON. 
Portland:—Baker’s, G. L. Baker; 
J. if. Errickson; Grand, J. H. 
Liberty, Keating & Flood. 
Danville:—Bijou, H. C. Engledrum, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia:—Casino, Elias Koenig & 
Lederer; Bijou, Geo. W. Rife; Lyceum, 
John J, Jermon; Trocadero, Fred Wilson; 
Empire, W. B. Allen; Eleventh St. Opera, 
Frank Dumont; Bon Ton, Frank V. Dunn; 
Ninth and Arch Sts, Museum, C, A. Bra- 
denburg; Keith's, H. T. Jordan. 
Pittsburgh:—Grand Opera House, Harry 
Davis; Gaiety, Jas. E. Orr; Academy of 
Music, H. W. Williams, Jr. 
Scranton:—Star, Alf. G. 
Family, D. F. McCoy. 
Pottsville:—Family, H. D’Esta. 
York:—Parlor, Wm. B. Pyle. 
Mahanoy City:—Family, E. F. McAtte. 
Hazelton:—Family, H. J. Knoblauch. 
Lancaster:—Family, Edw. Mozart. 
Pottstown:—Family. 
Reading:—Orpheum, Frank D. Hill; Bijou. 
Shamokin:—Family, W. D. Nields. 


Star, 
Errickson; 


Harrington; 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence:—Keith’s, Chas. Lovenberg; 
Westminster, Geo. H. Batcheller. 


Woonsocket:—Hub, Jas. W. Conklin. 
Pawtucket:—New, J. W. Capron, 
TENNESSEE. 
Memphis:—Hopkin's, A, B. Morrison. 
TEXAS. 
Houston:—Maijestic, C. C. Cunningham; 
Standard, Alvido & Lasserres. 
Fort Worth:—Star, E. H. Dinwiddie. 
Dallas:—Majestic, Naihan Pitshect; Falr, 
Sidney Smith. 
Waco:—Majestic, Will Hold, 
UTAH. 
Salt Lake City:—Lyric. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Wheeling:—Bijou,. H. W. Rodgers. 
WASHINGTON. 
Seattle:—Orpheum, E. J. Donellan; Pant- 


ages, Alex Pantages; Seattle, John Cort; 
Central, Don C. Pooler; Star, M. G. Win- 
stock, 


Tacoma:—Savoy, C. York; Grand, Dean 
Worley, Crystal, Orpheum, 

WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee:—Star, E. R. Trottman;: Crys- 
tal, F. B. Winter; Grand, W. W. Gregg. 
Beloit:—Family, Meacham & Flenkigen. 


Janesville:—West Side, Clarence Burdick. 
La Crosse:—Bijou, W. F. Gallagher. 
Fond Du Lac:—Ideal, F. J. O'Brien 
Racine:—Bijou, F. J. O’Brien. 
Madison:—Flon, Max F lon. 
Super‘or:—(New). 
Kenosha:—Bijou, S. J. O’Brien 
CANADA, 
Toronto:—Star, S. W. Stair. 
Hamilton:-—Star, T. G. Appleton. 
St. Thomas:-—Bennett, J. H. Aloz. 
London:—Bennett’s, C. W. Bennett. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada:—Dominion, 
David Douglas. 


NOTICE. | 


Variety may be obtained from the 
lowing dealers througout the country: 
Worcester, Mass.—F. A. Easton Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Vanderbilt, Globe Hotel 

Rochester, N. Y.—Powers Hotel. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Bingham House. 





fol- 


Chicago, Ill.—Post Office News Co. 178 
Dearborn street. 


Trenton—K. W. Garside, 4 South Broad 


street. 
Meriden, Conn.—The Aug. Schmelzer Co, 
15 E. Main street. , 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Claypool Hotel. 

New Orleans, La.—C. E. Staub, 1021 Ex- 
change Place. . 
St. George, S. IL—Wm. Wheeler. 
Washington, D. C.—Riggs House. 

CANADA. 
London—Red Star News Co. 


TO ARTISTS. 

And by artists it is not necessarily 
intended that only vaudeville players be 
included. 

As VARIETY is to be an artists’ 
paper, we want you to take an interest 
in it aud its columns, 

You are traveling around the country, 
if not the world. Why not be a TRAV- 
ELING CORRESPONDENT for VA- 
RIE1TY? 

If vou hear what you think is news 
(and “news” is something that will in- 
terest many) write it to us in as con- 
densed a form as possible. If of value, 
we will print it, and if important enough 
wil) sign your name to the article or 
item, unless specifically requested to the 
contrary. 

Always sign your own name, however, 
to establish authenticity, and WRITE 
ON ONE SIDE OF PAPER ONLY. 

It need not be news especially. Any 
occurrence, humorous story or what you 
may consider to be of general interest 
to the professional world will be avail- 
able. 

As an incentive to all, the story, ar- 
ticle or item we consider the best re- 
ceived each week, judged on all points, 
will be printed with the full name of 
writer, who will receive from us FIVE 
DOLLARS for the PRIZE STORY. 








LEW DOCKSTADER ATTACHED. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 15.—The 
box receipts and scenery of Lew Dock- 
stader’s Minstrel Company, which is 
playing at the Grand Opera House this 
week, were attached on Wednesday eve- 
ning on a writ brought by Florian Pin- 
cus to satisfy a claim of $980 on an al- 
leged breach of contract. A compro- 
mise was made, the terms of which were 
not made public, and the performance 
was given. In explaining the case a 
representative of the company stated 
that Pincus was acting manager for a 
Boys’ Band which was engaged for the 
minstrel company, but upon inspection 
it was found that the band was incompe- 
tent and six weeks’ notice was given 
prior to the opening of the season. Pin- 
cus claimed a breach of contract, al- 
though no contract was signed. It is 
claimed that Dockstader will institute a 
counter claim against Pincus for obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses. 


NEW AGTS. 


Variety will have each week a de- 
partment called “New Acts,” covering, 
as the title implies, acts presented for 
the first time. 

Every such act presented for the first 
time in New York will be reviewed in 
this column by “Chicot” or “Sime.” and 
sufficient space allowed for a thorough 
digest. 

Out of town correspondents will re- 
port specifically on any new act pre- 
sented for the first time anywhere in 
their territory. 

An act will be reviewed once only in 
this department. If produced out of 
town, and noticed at that time by our 
correspondent, it will appear in the de- 
partment “Reviews of the Week” when 
in New York. 

Variety will endeavor to give man- 
agers, agents and others interested a 
fair and safe line on all new acts. 





TOD SLOAN. 
MONOLOGUE. 
HAMMERSTEIN’S. 

It is as well that the racing has left 
this part of the country, else even the 
horses would have demanded admit- 
tance to Hammerstein’s on Monday, 
where Tod Sloan made his initial bow 
as a mo-nol-o-gist. As it was, the rac- 
ing crowd left about the Metropole 
came out in force and laughed at his 
stories and the audience laughed at two 
or three. It was significant .hat the re- 
ception accorded the former jockey 
when he made his entrance was much 
more enthusiastic than his recall. 

He offers a monologue (written by 
zeo, M. Cohan) of race track stuff and 
personal. @€xperiences much after the 
fashion of the pugilistic matter offered 
by James J. Corbett, with the difference 
that Corbett can command a fair salary 
as a monologue man without the ring 
attachment, while Sloan’s offéring is en- 
tirely dependent for such success as it 
makes upon the fact that it is recited by 
a famous jockey whom most vaudeville 
patrons have never seen. 

His delivery is weak and uncertain 
and while, barring a first night nervous- 
ness, he carries himself with ease, he 
does not make a good impression. He 
wears evening clothes and for no rea- 
son at all tops his abbreviated person 
with a silk hat which he wears through- 
out the act, save when he takes his 
curtain bow. It is a very shiny hat, but 
he does not need it, especially in an in- 
terior set. 

None of his stories carried much 
weight, and it is probable that after a 
single swinging over the New York cir- 
cuit he will drop out unless he improves 
mightily the while. As his act stands 
he is valuable because of the 
money he draws. 

SOCIETY NOTE: Mr. James J. Cor- 
bett was among those present Monday 
afternoon. 
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FRED HALLEN AND MOLLY FUL. 
LER. 

“A MORNING PLUNGE.” 

BY HERBERT HALL WINSLOW. 

HYDE & BEHMAN’S. 


The scene of this sketch, which had a 
“try-out” in Wilmington, is supposed to 


be the beach at Atlantie City, although 
from the drop, you imagine Coney Is- 
land, Long Branch or any favored sea- 
side resort. 


Mr. Winslow in the dialogue has not 
made it very distinct just what the plot 
is, but Rose Tracey (Molly Fuller) is 
evidently stopping at Young’s Hotel, in 
the famous watering place, without a 
chaperone. 

Feeling the necessity or the desire for 
a bath, she invents an invalid fathepin 
the figure of a rubber “dummy” placed 
in a chair to be wheeled to the beach 
for protection against one Reddy Mer- 
rick (Fred Hallen) who “made eyes” at 
her the evening before in *he hotel par- 
lors. 

Reddy, who is an immensely popular 
author traveling under an incognito, fol- 
lows to the beach, and converses with 
the dummy, which he readily discovers 
tc be such while Rose does a lightning 
change into a bathing suit. Mofly Ful 
ler in tights! It is a sight, and a pleas- 
art one. 

Rose learns during the absence of her 
admirer that he is the author she has 
raved over, and orders the figure of her 
father returned to the hotel. Reddy re- 
places the “dummy” in the chair and re- 
turns to the beach, where Rose con- 
fesses to the supposed figure that she 
loves the author, who discloses himself. 
In the midst of a fast descending cur- 
tain the couple are seen entwined after 
a thirty minutes’ acquaintance. 

The audience did not enthuse over 
the playlet. It is too long without anf- 
ficient action. Two songs are sung by 


Mr. Hallen, but the lyric writer has 
caused “Roses” to rhyme with 
“Tresses.” 

When it becomes necessary in &@ 


Winslow sketch to require Mr. Hallen 
to slap Miss Fuller twice upon her bare 
back to obtain laughs, need more be 


said. en 
MILITARY OCTETTE. 
LASKY & ROLFE. 
COLONIAL. 

This is one of the most pretentious 
musical acts ever presented in vaude- 
ville. Although the disguise is evident 
through the setting, the veneer is not 
so thin as that generally used. 

The attention to details is worthy of 
comment, and while this is not the first 
week this act has been presented, it is 
important enough by reason of the nov- 
elty to receive attention in this column. 

The scenes respectiveiy show camps 
of Russian Hussars, English Fusileers 
and Union soldiers, laid in Siberia, In- 
dia and the United States, and appro- 
priately uniformed. 

A feature of the act is called “The 
girl with the baton,’ who is Rose 
Stevens. She walks spectacularly down 
the front aisle, costumed as an English 
“Tommy,” followed by the spot-light in 
a darkened house, taking her seat in 
the orchestra leader’s chair, 


SIME. 


The other members of the company, 
of which there are nine men and two 
girls (and the best “prop” elephants 


ever gotten up) play musical selections 
on cornets and trombones. There is 
the inevitable quartet, and “England’s 
Foremost Cornetist,” John S. Leick, but 
the programme is a notorious press 
agent. 

The Misses Simmons and Vale play 
prominent and 


their 


parts have an exagger- 
importance. 
“marking time” it resembles a 
turn, and they should also 


he coached how te walk properly. 
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The act is a gre big hit, and suffi- 
ciently strong bj lf without forcing 
the applause at the close by the playing 
of the national anthem, which leads 
some persons to stand up. 

SIME. 
WILFRED CLARKE AND COMPANY. 
“NO MORE TROUBLE.” ¥ 
HURTIG & SEAMON’S. 

A farcical sketch, adapted from the 
French by Mr. Clarke, according to the 
programme. Rather slow at the begin- 
ning, but soon moves with a rush which 
is kept up to the finale. A real comedy 
playlet, with the farcical side always to 
the fore. Cleverly adapted and a sub- 
stantial success. Several threads of 
plot are interlaced and entangled, in- 
volving too much space for a detailed 
- description. 

Clarke is the mainspring, and with 
his legitimate acting keeps the piece 
continually on the go. Theo, Carew 
ably assists, doing a fine piece of work 
as an inanimate person under ihe in- 
fluence of a narcotic. Rather large of 
size, Miss Carew maintained a rigid at- 
titude under what seemed extreme dif- 
ficulty. 

Archie Gillis and Miss E, McDe Mott 


foerrect pelling) contributed their 
sh (he farce is superior to Clarke’s 
rmer offering, “In the Biograph.” 
SIME. 


METCALF, PADDOCK AND AL. ED- 

WARDS. J 
MUSICAL ACT. 

HURTIG & SEAMON’S. 

Called a “High Class Musical Novel- 
ty,” but a copy act of Waterbury 
Brothers and Tenney. Inferior in mu- 
sic and comedy to the originals. Ed- 
wards in black face is a more cultivated 
musician than comedian, and the other 
members of the act appear very am- 
ateurish. Customary instruments used 
with the addition of a ’cello, on which 
is played “Sweetest Story Ever Told,” 
the “sure thing” of all ’cellists. “The 
Palms” is also a feature of Edwards’ 
cornet. The brasses are blatant and 
not in harmony. Fairly applauded. 

SIME. 





NAN ENGLETON AND COMPANY. 
HOW THE WIDOW WAS WON. ¢ 
TONY PASTOR'S. 

Nan Engleton, who used to be the 
junior half of the team of Anderson and 
Engleton, made offering of a sketch by 
an unknown author at Pastor's this 
week. The author is wise only in that 
he conceals his identity. A young 
widow is pursued by a masher who 
finally sends her a note that unless she 
receives him within a half hour he will 
force his way into her apartments. She 
has an admirer in the person of a 
youthful army Colonel (“U. S. A., not 
Salvation). He brings in a pair of rid- 
ing boots because the widow objects to 
the rum blossom at the end of his nose 
and riding has been advised as a cure. 
He is also wearing a pair of red flannel 
plasters inside of his shoes for the same 
reason. The widow seeks to keep him 
- in the hous®to ward off the descent of 
her unknown admirer, while he seeks 
escape from the plasters. His writhings 
over the plasters lead ner to believe 
that he is intoxicated, but in an interval 
she leaves the stage and he removes the 


VARIETY. | 


plasters and hides them in the boots. 
These latter he hides behind the por- 
tieres, and she believing that the un- 
known has come to fulfill his threat, be- 
cause she sees his boots, tells the Col- 
onel of her persecutor, and after lock- 
ing her in another room the valiant 
military man pretends to slay the in- 
truder and so wins the widow. The 
sketch is utterly lacking in balance and 
probability, and was not particularly di- 
verting at any time. Miss Engleton 
played with a sad lack of restraint, ap- 
parently imagining that the more noise 
she made the more successful she would 
be, in spite of her earlier experiences 
to the contrary. William L. Sheridan, 
her support, might have been a good 
actor, but the author did not permit him 
to exploit this fact. Miss Engleton will 
have to have a new act if she wishes to 
get ahead. This offering will never do. 





ARTISTS. 


Mail your personal notices or such 
items as you desire to see in print. If 
it resembles “news” in any form it will 
be printed. Write on one side of paper 
only, and try to have matter reach us 
not later than Thursday. 


GORKESPONDENGE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—KEITH’S.— 
Valerie Bergere is reviving “Carmen,” a 
short version of Prosper Merimee’s story 
and of episodes from the opera and play 
of the same name. Miss Bergere is a 
favorite here and while her latest effort 
proved interesting, it hardly deserves be- 
ing called successful. Miss Bergere made 
good here in “Billy’s Experiment” and 
“His Japanese Wife,” which followed in 
vaudeville after her triumph in “Madam 
Butterfly,” which was seen in the high- 
priced houses. In the new sketch Miss 
Bergere proved effective and gave the 
requisite light and shade to the stormy, 
passionate, winsome and forceful pas- 
sages in the text, but she was better 
liked in her lighter characters. 

Of the others, but one or two are new. 
Harry Le Clair presented a_ specialty 
founded on the same lines as his old one. 
His character of a “hag of the streets” 
was bad. Taylor Holmes got through 
with a monologue ard some imitations, 
but failed miserably in his attempt to 
imitate George M. Cohan. There was 
an extra offering of blackface specialties, 
of which the Nichols Sisters carried off 
the honors. Clifford and Burke used a 
lot of Williams and Walker’s stuff and 
mainly through the singing and dancing 
of Clifford, managed to do well. The 
Norcross Minstrel Troupe gave their 
idea of an old-time “‘first-part” act. There 
were several other acts on the bill, all of 
which have been seen here before. 


CASINO.—The Trocadero Burlesquers 
are at the Casino, with the European 
weight juggler, Brinn, featured. Many 
of his tricks have been seen performed 
here, but he is claiming originality and 
was well received. The show is up to 
the average and opened to the best busi- 
ness of the season. 

TROCADERO.—At the Trocadero Joe 
Oppinheimer has his “Fay Foster” com- 
pany, with a big company and a number 
of entertaining specialties. Business 
has been big at this house all season 








and the Foster show has been getting its 
share. 

BIJOU.—There has been but little 
change at the Bijou, where the “Cherry 
Blossoms” are holding forth, and the 
bill has not been changed any since 
seen at the Trocadero earlier in the sea- 
son. 

LYCEUM.—The “Bowery Burles- 
quers,” who are entertaining at the 
Lyceum, are also making their second 
bid for favor this season. The Three 
Hickmans, in ther’ nrusical specialty, 
carried off the honors. 

BON-TON.—Dick an@ Aliee McAvoy, 
in their sketeh, “A Wife’s Christmas,” 
are about the only ones worthy of men- 
tion on the bill in the Bon-Ton. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KEITH’S (B. F. 
Keith, Manager).—Foremost among the 
funmakers on this week’s pill are the 
clever Elinore Sisters, Rate and May, 
late of “Mrs. Delany of Newport” com- 
pany, whose absence of about four years 
inspired a rousing reception, and kept 
the audience convulsed with laughter. 
That inimitable monologist, James J. 
Morton, who, by the way, returns to the 
legitimate soon, with his ridiculous talk, 
song and recitation, is still a sure cure 
for the “blues.” Ed. F. Reynard, the 
world famous ventriloquist comedian, 
with his wonderful mechanical figures, 
and Sam Watson, with his farm yard, a 
decided novelty in the way of an animal 
act, contribute pleasing entertainments. 
The surrounding show includes such 
favorites as O’Brien and Havel, in an 
acrobatic comedy skit, “Ticks and 
Clinks,” with specialties. Tom and 
Clara are just as funny as ever. The 
three musical Johnsons, expert xylo- 
phone players; M. Alphonse Sylvano, a 
European equilibrist; Mr. and Mrs. Cal 
Stewart, in a laughable conversational 
sketch, “Uncle Josh on the Bowery;” 
Les Durands, Parisian street singers; 
John F. Clark, monologue; Louis Guer- 
tin, skillful novelty jumper; Morton 
Temple and Morton, knockabout vocal- 
ists and dancers, all have fine special- 
ties and established themselves anew 
as prime favorites, Topping the bill, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Crane present a 
delightful playlet, ““‘A Yankee’s Love for 
Dixie,” which is well acted and worthy 
of individual mention. As usual the 
kinetograph shows a complete new list 
of comedy and interesting motion pic- 
tures, including “The Reception of 
Prince Louis of Battenberg in New 
York,” which is a capital film. Crowded 
houses prevail. 

HOWARD ATHENEUM (Carl O. 
Lothrop, Business Manager).—Char- 
mion, queen of sensational aerialists, is 
the headline attraction on one of the 
best bills ever seen at this house. Of 
course, she throws out “personal” sou- 
venirs as usual. Charmion is the strong- 
est single drawing card the old Howard 
has ever known but she is not the only 
“topnotcher” the excellent programme 
includes; Emil Hoch, Jane Elton & Co., 
in “Mlle. Ricea,” a bright comedietta; 
John D. Gilbert, monologist with songs 
and steps that are the “limit” for laugh 
creators; Leona Thurber and her Four 
Black Birds; Marvelous Frank and Lit- 
tle Bob, with their wonderful dog “Tip;” 
Dolly Jardon, balladist; Delmore and 
Darrell, singers and dancers; Allaire 
and Lind, club jugglers; Connelly and 
Rowe, vocalists and pedalists; the Bal- 


ancing Stevens; Anger and Hanley, 
dancers; Henella, magician, and the 
Howardscope pictures scored in accord- 
ance. The burlesque entitled “The Win- 
ning Warblers” made a fine showing. 
This big company of pretty girls are all 
winners. Immense business. ; 

COLUMBIA (Harry N. Farren, Man- 
ager).—“Simple Simon and Simon Sim- 
ple,” followed by “A Hot Time at 
Reilly’s,” are the musical absurdity of- 
ferings by the Reilly & Woods’ Bur- 
lesque Co., which is bigger and better 
than ever. Pat Reilly as “Simple 
Simon” is excruciatingly funny. Sur- 
rounded by a galaxy of royal entertain- 
ers, the principals are very much in evi- 
dence when it comes to laugh making. 
An olio of exceptional merit is head- 
lined by Frank Orth and Harry S. Fern, 
‘Dy special engagement producing their 
famous skit, “Sign That Book.” Other 
acts of various ability include: Ira 
Kessner, pictured melodies; Kennedy 
and Evans, Celtic humorists; Reno and 
Daly, comedy acrobats; the dancing 
Revere Sisters, and the Golden Ballet, 
in three scenes, introducing Ada Cor- 
bett as Mephisto. A well balanced 
chorus of pretty girls make a feast of 
fun and music. There is always some- 
thing doing with the “hook” when ama- 
teur night, every Friday, comes around; 
this feature is a big drawing card. Good 
company and business. 


NOTES.—Sunday concerts, 10th inst., 
Eagles’ benefit at Grand Opera House; 
all star bill at the Boston; Elks’ grand 
concert at the Tremont; benefit King- 
ston Dispensary at the Globe; offered 
the leading talent from all the visiting 
varieties and were well patronized. Sea- 
son looks prosperous. 


GEO. LESLIE HUTCHINSON. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—MARYLAND (F. 
C. Schanberger, Manager.)—Week Dec. 
11-16. A splendid bill to large houses. 
McMahon's Minstrel Maids and Water- 
melon Girls is a very attractive act. Also 
seen are the Chamberlains, lasso throw- 
ers and rope jugglers; Tyce and Jermon, 
in songs and stories; Waterbury Broth- 
ers and Tenney, in a comical musical 
act; the Auberts, European whirlwind 
dancers; McMahon and Chappelle, in 
“Twenty Minutes Before the Train 
Leaves;’’ La Vine Cimaron Trio and the 
kinetograph, in new moving pictures. 
Next week: Gardner and Vincent, the 
Piccolo Midgets, Clifford and Burke, 
Taylor Holmes, Harry Howard’s Ponies. 
O. K. Sato and Brothers Durant. Cheva- 
lier Albert L. Guille, late tenor of the 
Heinrich Grand Opera company and the 
Hollywood Mandolin Orchestra, enter- 
tain the audience before and after each 
performance in the Rathskeller. 


MONUMENTAL (Joseph L. Kernan, 
Res. Manager), week Dec. 11-16.—Prob- 
ably if not quite the best bill of the sea- 
son is offered by Harry Martell’s Brig- 
adier Burlesquers featuring Edmond 
Hayes in “The Wise Guy,” supported by 
an excellent company, to crowded houses. 
The olio consisted of the Three Kuhns, 
singers and musical artists: Frank K. 
MeNish and Joe Whitehead, in an old- 
time minstrel act; Lester and Moore, as 
the soubrette and the tramp; the Pren- 
tice Four, comedy acrobats; Beufort 
Sisters, singers and dancers, and Miss 
Blanche Murphy, vocalist. Next week: 
Whalien and Martell’s Kentucky Extray- 
aganza company. 
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NOTES.—Manager Kernan now has a 
monopoly of the vaudeville business in 
this city, but the new Gaiety Theatre is 
rapidly nearing completion and Messrs. 
Weber & Scribner, of New York, will 
open on schedule time Feb. 5, 1906, play- 
ing the Columbia Amusement Company’s 
attractions exclusively in this city. The 
resident manager is a prominent bus!- 
ness man of Baltimore, whose name is 
to be kept secret vntil after the comple- 
tion of the building. Mr. Eddie Edwards, 
formerly treasurer of Holliday Street 
Theatre, will be the treasurer and Mr. 
Tobe Jacobs the advertiser. The build- 
ers are now two weeks ahead of time, 
but the original date for the opening 
will hold good in order not to change all 
plans, bookings, etc. MILTON. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Mediocrity makes 
iocrity makes up the Proctor bill for the 
current week. Every division of polite 
vaudeville seems represented. Joseph 
Hart and Carrie De Mar, two favorites 
at this place of amusement, are the head- 
liners, but the laughs are not all re- 
served for the twain. They offer “The 
Other Fellow,” an un-bizzare sketch of 
near-unfelicity. Ed. Gray, the allitera- 
tive tall tale teller told twenty-two 
thoughtless stories successfully. Dan 
Hiatt was amusing as a burlesque music- 
ian, but his wife’s vocal efforts relegated 
the act to the ordinary effort. 

The Carson Brothers, billed as acro- 
bats, did not belie their profession, and 
Joe Reischen’s dogs were exhibited as 
well-trained balancing animals. Tyce 
and Jermon told some jests of ancient 
vintage and sang songs. Francis Wood 
rolled hoops. Why? Charles Burke and 
Grace La Rue, with the assistance of a 
few colored comedians (7), presented 
what once was their comic “Silver Moon” 
sketch, and would you believe it they in- 
troduced a few new old jokes. 

M. M. Theise’s Casino Girls gave a fea- 
tureless performance at Waldman’s, the 
local wheel representative. The mate- 
tial handed out to the company by the 
arrangers of the show will never place 
the authors in any competition with any 
good burlesque composers. The aggre- 
gation in addition lacks ginger. The 
Columbia Theatre will not open its doors 
this week on account of the poor bust- 
ness that usually troubles managers pre- 
vious to holiday times. On Xmas after- 
noon A. H. Wood’s “A Wife’s Confession” 
will be put on for a week. The Empire 
was dark last week. David Belasco 
bought out the house in order to avoid 
playing a week of vaudeville offered by 
the so-called independent vaudeville 
combine. Fiske O’Hara, the newest 
Blaney star, will open in “Mr. Blarney 
of Ireland,” at the Blaney Theatre on 
Xmas afternoon. Mr. O’Hara changed 
his name for the benefit of the Blaney 
clientele; it used to be William Fiske. 

GORDON E. WHEELER. 


LONDON, CANADA. — BENNETT'S 
(J. H. Alos, Manager.)—This cozy vaude- 
Ville theatre is now well in its second 
year and meeting with well-merited suc- 
cess. Dec. 11-16—Mme. De Serris com- 
pany, in famous bas-reliefs and living 
Statuary, are pleasing large houses with 
their beautiful reproductions. Fiske and 
McDonough are going strong with their 
character sketch, “Good News;” La 
Fleur, sensational acrobat; Dutch Wal- 
ton, musical monologist; Mitchell and 
Love, Wilson and Moran and Antrim 


VARIETY. 


and Peters round out a splendid Dill. 
Coming Dec. 18-23—W. Woodford’s edu- 
cated animals; Monroe, Mack and Law- 
rence, James Walthour and company, 
Horse vs, Cyclist, Billy O’Day, Rob- 
bins and Trenman and others. 
The amateur contests every Friday 
night are proving a great success. : 
FRITZ HOUSTON. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—CHASE (H. W. 
De Witt, Manager.)—“‘The Hazzardous 
Globe,” in which Wizard and Irene 
Stone do some sensational and nerve 
racking stunts, heads the bill at this 
house. Edward S. Kines and company 
presented an abbrevated drama. This 
form of play has become exceedingly 
popular with Chase’s patrons. The sketch 
is entitled, “Tainted Money,” and deals 
with Frenzied Finance, winding up with 
logical moral. Mr. Kines is assisted by 
Jas. D. Walsh and Wm. Slater. They 
are both clever, but the sketch at the 
present time is in the rough and needs 
a great deal of polishing. The action 
drags in several places and the actors 
should pay more attention to minor de- 
tails. Sidney Grant, in stories and songs, 
received three curtain calls, which dem- 
onstrates that he is an old favorite here. 
J. Warren Keane, a magician, offered 
good work. Arthur Borani and Annie 
Nevarro, eccentric acrobats, were excel- 
lent. Coakley and McBride, black face 
song and dance artists, gave a very ac- 
ceptable performance. Signor Luigi 
dell’Oro played on a great accordion and 
“armonipede” very cleverly. 


MAJESTIC (T. P. Sargent, Manager.) 
—The Fays opened a two weeks’ engage- 
ment in a mixed exhibition of alleged 
spiritual phenomena, telepathy, thau- 
maturgy and vaudeville. Mrs. Fay an- 
swers many questions pertaining to past, 
present and future events. The vaude- 
ville features were presented by the 
Sisters Rappo, very clever dancers; Phil 
Staats, in a monologue, and Rostow, the 
Russian equilibrist. 


KERNAN’S (Eugene Kernan, Man- 
ager.)—Whallen and Martell’s clever 
burlesque company, “The Kentucky 
Belles,” is the attraction this week. 
Messrs. Whallen and Martell have brok- 
en away from the old-time style of bur- 
lesque companies, and are offering the 
patrons a two-act musical farce entitled, 
“Murphy’s Mistake,” written by Reid 
and Gilbert. During the performance 
several excellent specialties are intro- 
duced. They are surrounded with a 
bevy of chorus girls that outshine the 
choruses of many a first-class musical 
production. Miss Beilo took the house 
by storm with “The Winding of the 
Yarn.” Hedrix and Prescott, in song 
and dance; Gray and Grakan, musica: 
team; The Century Comedy Four, ana 
the Four Melvin Bros. completed one of 
the best bills ever seen in this house. 

LAND ON ’EM. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—ORPHEUM 
(Thomas Winston, Mer.). — Martin 


Beck’s premier attraction, the Orpheum 
Show, is holding forth at this popular 
playhouse for week of December 11. The 
bill includes Ye Colonial Septette, Meri- 
an’s dogs, Jules and Ella Garrison, Sis- 
ters and Brothers Ford, Edgar Bixley, 
Winona Winter and Campbell and 
Mack. The Colonial Septette have a 
very neat and cleverly conceived act. 
Merian’s dogs, by far the best canine 


act in the business, were generously ap- 
plauded. Jules and Ella Garrison in 
their burletta entitled “An Ancient Ro- 
man,” were also well received. Edgar 
Bixley was a hit as weil as were Winona 
Winter, the Sisters and Brothers Ford 
andi Campbell and Mack, who are still 
using their old bicycle act to good ad- 
vantage. The “Animated Scenes’”’ closed 
the bill. The Orpheum ‘Show will pack 
them in this week. Julian Eltinge is the 
headiiner for week of December 18. 


GREENWALL THEATRE (Henry 
Greenwall, Mgr.). — Bob Manchester's 
“Vanity Fair’ Co. opened Sunday, De- 
cember 10, to S, R, O, at both perform- 
ances. The company is headed by John 
Conley and Harry Ward as comedians 
and Dora Denton as soubrette. Conley 
and Ward are slapstick comedians, while 
Miss Denton has a voice that could be 
used to good service on a farm. Reed 
and Shaw were very clever in their 
gymnastic act aud a Jap, who styles 
himself Tokio from Japan, was fairly 
good with a fan juggling and slack wire 
act. ‘The girls seem to have been se- 
lected with a view as to their weight, 
not age. Week of December 17, Phil 
Sheridan’s City Sports. 

E. M. SAMUEL. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—GRAND OPERA 
HOUSE (C. H. Plummer, Mgr.).—This 
city is one of the best show towns in the 
State, and is vaudeville wise through 
intermittent doses. The patronage at 
the Grand since the change of policy to 
variety has not been steady through the 
irregularity of the quality of the weekly 
bills. Syracuse demands good acts all 
the time, and will support them upon 
receipt. 

This week: Hal Davis and Inez Mac- 
auley in “The Unexpected.” Well liked, 
but why was not their latest offering 
“Pals” given instead? It is a much bet- 
ter and stronger sketch. A house in its 
vaudeville infancy should have the best, 
whether the worst has been seen before 
in town or not. Lee Harrison told some 
stories which Syracusians thought fun- 
ny, and made a hit with his songs. Del- 
more and Lee, best aerial act ever here. 
Macart’s animals well liked. Dixon, 
Bowers and Dixon fair. Delmar Sisters 
neatly dressed and good dancers, An- 
derson and Giles (colored), too much 
horse-play. Barr and Evans made no 
impression, Next week: Girard and 
Gardner, Keeler’s wonderful Jap Troupe, 
Basque Quartette, Grattan and White, 
Reiff Bros. 

NOTE.—Jule Delmar, the Keith repre- 
sentative at the Grand is becoming very 
pepular. SAM FREEMAN, 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—HOPKINS’ (Wm, 
Reichmann, Res, Mer.). Hart’s Bosten 
Novelty Co., with Valerie Bergere & Co. 
as the headliner, was the offering. Fair 
show and attendance. This week’s bill 
headed by eight Bedouin Arabs and 
comprising Ryan & Richfield, Kelly & 
Violette, Four Emperors of Music, Dan 
Quinlan and Keller Mack, The Be-Anos, 
Redford and Winchester, and*the Kino- 
drome forms a diversified and well bal- 
anced bill drawing crowded houses. 

Special mention must be made of 
Kelly and Violette, who are the distinct 
hit of this attractive bill. 

Next: Hopkins’ Trans-Oceanic Star 
Specialty Co., with Kitamura’s Japs, 
Callahan and Mack, Watson and Mor- 


risey, Alf Grant, Harry and Kate Jack- 
son and others. 

BUCKINGHAM (Weallen Bros., 
Mers.). May Howard and her Extrava- 
ganza Co., with ‘The Girl in Blue” as an 
extra attraction, is turning people away 
from this popular playhouse this wesk. 
The show is up to the standard in every 
respect and should prove a record break- 
er. Edward Morris is principal come- 
dian and the olio names the following 
Well known people: Russell and Locke, 
Musical Craigs, La Velle and Grant in 
addition to a series of art pictures and 
the aforementioned “Girl in Blue.” Last 
week Sam Devere’s Own Show played 
to poor houses. County fair, Next: Star 
Show Girls. 

Notes. Roma’s Aerial Wrestlers, who 
were brought over to this country from 
brought over to this country from 
England under direction of Marinelli, 
will close a special six weeks’ engage- 
ment over the Empire Circuit at Cin- 
cinnati on December 16 and will shortly 
be seen in New York city. 

The Three Graces have been engaged 
as a vaudeville feature with Anna Eva 
Fay. ARTHUR STUART. 


WATERBURY, Conn.—JACQUES (J. 
W. Fitzpatrick, Res. Mgr.). The bill the 
current week is an unusually strong one 
for this house. Headed by the Musical 
Colbys, every act on the bill pleased and 
in most instances jumped into instant 
favor. Ned Nye was a close second to 
the headliners, with his Seven Ameri- 
can Girls, a new act now on its second 
week. The act is bound to make good. 
Smith and Campbell presented a rapid 
fire talking act, which went well. Hayes 
and Carew also scored with their act, 
“The Lady and the Slavey.” Their after 
bit, called “Jockey Johnnie O'Neil,” 
scored instantly. The others on the bill 
were Spilk, Roman ring expert; Rae and 
Brosche, Smith and McGloin and the 
Eiectrograph. 

NOTES.—There is considerable specu- 
lation as to the outcome of the estate 
of the late Jean Jacques. It is per- 
sistently rumored Poli will transfer his 
vandeville interests to the Poli house 
aud the Jacques will be turned into a 
burlesque house. But it is thought Mrs. 
Jacques will retain her husband’s in- 
terests in the Poli house and engage 
Harry Parsons as her representative. 
Several out-of-town managers are watch- 
the building of a new theatre here. 
ing the settlement of the Jacques estate 
very carefully, wishing to gain the late 
mianager’s interest in the Poli house if 
possible. 

ARTHUR H. M’KECHNIE. 

LYNN, Mass.—-AUDITORIUM. (Harry 
Katzes, Mgr.)—Week of December 11, 
Sherman and De Forrest in “The Battle 
of San Dago,” headed the bill and proved 
themselves to be one of the best teams 
yet seen in the new house. Vera King, 
singing and talking comedienne, was 
one of the hits of the show. Andy Me- 
Leod took fairly well. Brown, Harris 
and Brown, in “The Spirit of ’76,” was 
an act deserving the warm reception 
they received. Koppe and Koppe, the 
juggling comedians, are certainly good 
jugglers; as comedians they did not take 
so well. The Larsen Sisters, European 
novelty athletes, cid some wonderful 
feats that were well received. Spencer 
Lynn and Fay, comediennes, were clever 
as Singers and dancers. Good business, 
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IN DEAR OLD GEORGIA 
Wiy IRISH 


VARIETY 


DON’T LOOK ANY FURTHER—GET THESE 


You'll Laugh Right Out When Y-u Hear 


SYMPATHY 


The newest novelty coon song 


The Prettiest Serenade Ever Written 


MOON 


LICHT 


Also published as a song 


MOLLY © 


THE ABSOLUTE BALLAD 
HIT OF THE YE=R 
A BIGGER HIT THAN 
BEDELIA 


Look and Listen for the 


Greatest Composition 


Ever Published 


SILVER HEELS 


By the composer of Hiawatha 





All Published by JEROME H .REPIUICK & CO., 45 West 28th Street, NEW YORK 


SOLD 


WHERE THEY 


SELL MUSIC 





GEM THEATRE (C. W. Sheafe, Mgr.) 
—Four shows daily. Week of Dec. 1}, 
Rend and Murray, Roberts and Ralston, 
Chris Gordon, Kohler and Louise and 


he Mannings. Business good. 
P. DAVID CHASE. 


PITTSBURG, Pa. — GAIETY.—Fred 


Irwin again does himself proud in his 


“Big Show” at the Gaiety. The bur- 
lesques are vp to the Irwin standard of 


lin The Only Pebble on the | 
Bea nd “Wives of the Sultan” are | 
hotis Zorgecusly equipped in the way ol 
scenic settings and costumes, and both 
erevitel with some catchy songs and 
effective ensembles. Willard Terre, 


Frank Carlton, Will H. Cohan, Charles 
F. Buckley, Harry Devine, W. S. Harvey 
and Joe Sharp locked after the leading 
comedy roles, while Madge Anderson, 
Belle Williams and Marie D’Oyle dia 
well in the leading female parts. In the 
first skit, Miss Anderson and several of 
the chorus, including Louise Lesser anu 
the three De Faye sisters, had songs 


that caught the fancy of the audience, 
while the second sketch included severa! | 


clever bits, most of them by the chorus 
In the olio feature, however, lies the 
greatest attraction. The Red Raven 
Cadets—twelve handsome young women, 
headed by Madame Hilda Carle, do a daz- 
zling series of marches and tableaux, 
nearly raising the roof with volleys o 
rifle fire and conclude by scaling a high 
wall in true army style. W. S. Harvey, 
who juggles everything in a bedroom 
and winds up by balancing a big doubk 
oak bed on his chin, made a big hit. De 
vine and Williams did 
songs, dances and character impersona 
tions, and the pretty De Faye sisters ha4 
one of the daintiest musical acts see 
here in a good while Among cther 
vaudeville features are Miss Elsie Bohm 
the phenomenal baritone; the Six Rat- 
zenbender Girls in “Austrian Military 
Tactics,” and the singing comedians, 
ton and Terre, al] the acts being ahove 
the average. 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—The Nerry 
makers’ Extravaganza company (What 
len Bros. and Martell) at the Academy, 
is a new organization in the Empire 
circuit, and it certainly makes good. T) 
opening burlesque, “Running for Mayor, 
is one of the brightest attractions I have 
seen at the Academy for months. M. J 
Kelly showed himself a comedian of the 
first water, and was ably assisted by 
Tom Robinson, Dick Browne, the three 
Alexander Brothers, James Brady, as 
the Bowery boy; Jeanette Young, Grace 
Patton and Alma Kelly. N. and R. Alex- 
ander and Horace Strouse carry off the 


good work in 


““All the World Loves a Lover.” 
JOHN C. RICE.... 


AND 


WALLY COHEN 
Can Prove It. 


It’s a Shetch—and a Mighty 
Good One. 


Address Hotel Gerard, 
New York City. 
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AN ALL STAR CAST 


Is the Editorial Staff of the 


NEW YORK INQUIRER 


IT INCLUDES 


William G. Nicho‘as 
Helen Ten Broeck 
Charles Altred Byrne 
** Chol y Knickerbocker ” 
R. E 


The Publica‘ion, issued Fridays, treats of Society, Wall Street, Politics. 
Racing, Autom bilinz, Theatres and miscellaneous matters 
and it is essentially 


‘‘A Smart Paper for Smart Persons ”’ 


320-322 FIFTH AVENUE 


. Raymond 

Charles E. Trevathan 

Leander Richardson 
and others 
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s im the second piece in their por- 
trayal of rustic characters. The chorus 

; pretty, handsomely-gowned and did 
clever work in the songs and dances 
The clio was good. Brown and Robin 
on, in “Off and On,” 
turn in Irish and Dutch, made a hit. 
Four, the Three Alex- 
anders and James Brady presented a 


unique musical act; Strouse and Young 


an odd comedy 


The Exposition 


ang their own compositions well and 


ne | 


Sherman and Fuller, comedy acrobats, 


mused the audience in “Bumps and 
Bangs.” Grace Patton, a dainty sou 

ite, was pleasing, and Mile. Bartoletti, 

the ballet dancer of local 

pantomime fame, executed her great 

premiere dance during the initial farce. 
MADAME PITT. 


Christmas 





Mabel McKinley, who attempted fate 
in a legitimate production for a short 


lf subscribing ‘‘as per 


’ 


route’ mail postal of any 


change to insure receipt. 


while this season, has concluded that 
her destiny in the professional world 
lies in the field of vaudeville, to which 
she will shortly return with the astute 
guidance of her always ever manager, 
B. A. Myers. 


Charles E. Taylor, manager of the 
Aleazar Beauties Company, married 
Gladys Sears, of the same company, in 
Chicago, November 23. He will star her 
next season in “A Female Reporter,” in 
which she plays a part similar to that 
in which she has made a success this 
season, 


You Must Dress Right 


IT CARRIES WEIGHT 


Am 1a Tailor 


Among my customers are 
George M. Cohan, Sam H Harris, 
Harry Til Vonzer, Stuart Barnes, 
Joe Welch, Gus Edwards. 


+ | 
That’s the Answer 
IT am just as reasonable in price a as bad one 
Bettur drop in 


JONN E. GIGLER 


6 West 29ih Street, New Yokr. 
— HAMMERSTEIN’s 


“THEATRE OF VARIETIES,” 


42d Str.etand Broadway Week Dec. 18. 





First Vaudeville Appearance on Broadway 
Jos, Hart and Carrie DeMar 
In an Or.ginal Musical Skit. 

Late Stars of ‘Foxy Grandpa."’ 
Return, by request. Harry Tate Company of Eng 
lish Comedians, 

Motoring. 

O'Brien and Havel 
In an Entirely New Act by Will M. Cressy 
Rossow's Midgets 
A. 0. Duncan 
Ventriloqu st, 

Camille Trio 
The Misses Tobin. 

Retined Musical Act. 

The Patty Brothers 
Charlie Rossow 
New Vitagraph Views. 

















How’s your Stationery? 
Wel', be Distinctive. 
| Sketched the Front 
Page of Variety. Like it? 
Well, I can give you a Sketch 
for a Letter Head that will make 
People Read the Letter, 
Do You Want Something 
Unique, and not Spilled all over 
the Page like a Three-Shzet ? 


COME AND SEE ME. 


If You Can’t Come, Write. 
Don't be a ‘‘ Dead One’’ for 
the Sake of a Little Money, 


it's the Little Things That Count 
This Means More Money and 
Respect for You if Done Properly. 
{| CAN DO IT. 
EDGAR M. MILLER, 


EICHTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


Near 49th Street. 
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VARIETY. | 15 


HELLO! - HELLO!! - OH - - - HELLO!!! 


What’s That, Central, You Can’t Get Him? Oh! Very Well, but Tell Me, Did You Hear 
DOROTHY MORTON Sing Morris and. Ephraim’s Little Novelty Song, 


“HELLO! ALL RIGHT, GOOD-BYE” 


YOU DIDN’1? WELL, YOU DON’T KNOW WHAT YOU [IISSED, HERE’S THE CHORUS: 


Hel'o, Hello there, Centra!, please give me 6-0-2. i am so lonely, darling, oh! come up please, do try. 
Hello! Is that you Harry? Yes, this is honey, Lou. Now, dcn’t you disappoint me (pause). 





HELLO! — ALL RIGHT, — GOOD-BYE. 


Amd if you hear it once you will be whistling it all the time. It’s one of the big hits of the season. 
FREE—PROFESSIONAL COPIES AND ORCHESTRATIONS TO RECOGNIZED PERFORMERS, OR THOSE SENDING UP-TO-DATE PROGRAMMES—NO CARDS 


Mm. YVATTITMARK & SONS, Publishers 


85 WITM ARK BUILDING, NEW YORK LOOK FOR THE BEEHIVE CLOCK TOWER 
VAUDEVILLE AGENTS. 


BERNSTEIN—LEVITT—TOUBE, INC. TO THOSE 


VAUDEVILLE AGENTS 


Special Department for Entertainments. 36 WEST 28th ST. * . 


Che Stars’ Readquarters for Vaudeville 


W. L. LYKENS’ VAUDEVILLE AGENCY _ Ifyou are WILLING TO PAY A GOOD PRICE FOR GOOD MATFRIAL 
31 WEST 31st STREET | I Wi.l brighten your business, pad your par!, and enliven up your lines. ft YOu 

a | need a Comic Song I will construct you one for laughing purposes only, give you 

| exclusive stage rights, copyright, and PROTECT same for you. Harvy Bulger 

NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE | ts a success with my ‘‘ No Bird ever flew so high he didn’t have to light ;”” 
HOWARD ATHENAEUM, BO q 4 4 

, atti tae Melville and Stetson thank me for “‘ I’m crazy to go on the stage; ’” Lee Har- 

rison will work another year wih my ** Mr. Sierlock Holmes is no one else 














| 


| barme.’’ References, the above and Peter F. Dailey, Eddie Foy, Alex. Clark, 
A L * ivi AY E R Edwi : Stevens, Jefferson D’ Angelis, Marie Cahill and the best in show business. 
If you ave NOT Willing to pay a good price for good materia’, please don’t 

VAUDEVILLE AGENT take up my time. ad 5 a 5 ad 





ROOM 803 ST. JAMES BUILDING 
Tel.. 3847 Madison. B'WAY AN? 26th STREET, NEW YORK 
a e 5 


ALBERT SUTHERLAND 


Suile No. 518 St. James Building. i - 
VAUDEVILLE BOOKINGS WORDWRIGHT 


**Headliners can always get plenty of good time here.’” 


M.S.BENTNAM, PITROT &@ ciraRD !ol2 Broadway New York 





a INTERNATIONAL 
Producing Vaudeville Avent Vaudeviile Agents 
Booking Everywhere 1265 Broadway, New York 





a ae ck ne SKETCH 
“BA Mena ALEX: STEINER 
8. »  Vaudeviile Agent FOR SALE 


Vaudeville ACMI, sooing Foreign and Naive Acts FOR ECCENTRIC COMEDIAN AND INGENUE 
iWest 31st St. in New York : St. James Buildi-g, New York FULL OF ACTION 


VAUDEVILLE Correspondents Wanted Wher- 








AGENT, 18 Minutes 
6 West 28th ever there ts a Vaudebille or Address B. A. B., ! 
Street, i 
sseeiininiteaed Burlesque Theatre. 5165 Variety | 








THREE MADCAPS~ Booked Solid Until June. 
For Time Address AL. MAYER, St. James Building, New York. 


DATES AHEAD—Dec. 11, Keith's, N. Y.; 18, Chase, Wash.; 25, Amphion, Brooklyn; Look on page Il for places oute 
Jan 1, Hyde & Behman’s, Brooklyn; 8, Imperial, -Brooklyn; 15, Keith's, Boston; 22, 
Family, Portland, Me.; 29, Heward, Boston; Feb. 5, Park, Wooster, Mass.; 12, Keith’s, RIETY 


Providence; 19, Keith's. Phila.; 26, Grand Opera House, Pittsburg; March 5. Keith’s, of-town where you may procure 
Cleveland; 12, Arcade, Toledo; 19, Syraeuse; 26, Shea’s, Buffalo; April 2, Shea's, 
Yoronto; 9, Temple, Detroit; 16, Cook’s, Rochester; 23, Pastor’s, N. Y.; 30, Castro’s, 
Fall River, May 7, Colonial, Lawrence: 14, Richmond, North «dams: 21, Howard, Boston. 
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DOOOOOOOOG DOE 
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or MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR” TO OUR MANY FRIENDS 


VARIETY. 











[512 BROADWAY, 


New Songs! New Ideas! 
OLD NAME 


| cus EDWARDS 


Music Publishing Company 
NEW YORK CITY 


Next Door to Rector’s 





| 








OUR NEW PUBLICATIONS OF MERIT 
FOR 1966 


“POGAHONTAS” 


(Tammany's Sister) 
BY BRYAN & EDWARDS 
The daintiest of dainty songs 


In a Little Canoe With You 


Lyric by Leo Wood 
Music by Leo Edwards 








origina) ‘‘ Child Song” ever written 


OIKEY LITTLE HANDS 


-— Ty COBB & EDWARDS 





‘*When the Green Leaves Turn 
to Goid.” 


A Beautiful matte Baihad 
Lyric by Leo Wood 
Music by Leo Edwards 


“ WAPOLI” 


Pianists always at —_— service to 
teach you our numbers 


Italian Love Song 
By Bryan & Edwards 


These are the two most talked about, played about and sung about 
Songs of the Season 


“IF A GIRL LIKE YOU LOVED 
A BOY LIKE ME” 


sis COBB & EDWARDS 


“SOMEBODY'S SWEETHEART 
| WANT TO BE” 








By COBB & EDWARDS 








GUS EDWARDS 


And His Past Performances 


Tammany. In Zanzibar. He's Me 
Pal. Rosalie. My Royal Rosie. Please, 
Mamma, Buy Me a Baby. Mamie, 
Don’t You Feel Ashamie? Good-Bye, 
Little Girl, Good-Bye. All I Want Is 
My Black Baby Back, I Couldn’t Stand 
to See My Baby Lose. I Can’t Tell 
Why I Love You, But I Do. (Ala- 
bama) Way Down Yonder In the Corn- 
field. I Love Only One Girl In This 
Wide, Wide World. I'll Be With You 
When the Roses Bloom Again. Could 
You Be True to Eyes Of Blue If You 
Looked Irito Eyes Of Brown? etc. 


Also the two Musical Comedies 


‘*‘BREAKING INTO SOCIETY ”’ 


(THE FOUR MORTONS) 
SEND LATE PROGRAM 
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’ 
COODODOODOOODO VOSS 


DOOO ODOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOONE — VOMVOMOOOCOOOOOOOOOEDOOOOOQOOOODOES 


| lle Vaudeville Surpitee! 1! 
EVA WILLIATIS and JACK TUCKER 


(Ths ‘Cinderella’ of the Varieties) 
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PERCY G. WILLIAMS? 


GREATER NEW YORK CIRCUIT 


Wiil present in the near future an absolutely original one-act play, entitled 


‘Me an’ Skinny” 


assisted by 


The Shaven Shoven Quartette 


| A whimsical treat for growa-n> chi'dren 


THE FINEST VAUDEVILLE THEATRES IN AMERICA ‘fighiana 


ee 


COLONIAL : Broadway and 62d St., New York 
ORPHEUM : Falton St. and Rockwell Pl., Brookly. 
ALHAMBRA : 7th Ave. and 126th St., Harlem 


AES SR vera is 





Highland Cottage, Washington Heights, Mass. 


Press Work, Does Tt Pay? 


Ask the Stars, some for whom I’ve worked: 


Thos. Seabrooke, Jeanette Lowrie, Mabelle Gilman, Irene Bentley, Annie Irish, 
Edna Goodrich, Eltinge, Nella Bergen, Elfie Fay, Mrs. Yeamens, Estelle 
Wentworth, Amy Ricard, Cherry Simpson, Eddie Leonard, etc. 


Ed. lM. Markum, 31 W. 31st $t., 1. Y. 
CORRESPONDENTS WANTED — 


| Wherever there is a Vaudeville or Buriesque -Theatre 
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‘Have your Printing attended to 
Neatly and Correctly. 
We are the most reasonable in the 
city. 
Orders by mail receive careful 
attention, 
Enclose copy and instructions if 
inconvenient to call, 
UNION LABEL USED, 


——o (a oe, 


aa 





TELEPHONE, 2225 JOHN 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING Co, 


f PRINTERS AND STATIONERS 
i 27 BEEKMAN STREET 
i NEW YORK 











